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STATE AND MUNICIPAL MEAT INSPECTION 


JOHN ROBERTS, 


Another report of importance to health officers. It tells plainly 
where deficiencies lie in existing systems of meat inspection. | 
With inspection there is much condemnation of meat so that 
the potential risk of consuming diseased meat is vastly greater 
in absence of inspection. Health officers realize the dangers and 
will welcome proper legislation. 


| 


is generally known that the heations poimt to a similarly larg 
| meat-inspection service covers not output in 1919. Of the total production 
more than about two-thirds of the total in 1918, it was estimated that 66.55 per 
leat produced in the United States. The cent vw inspected by the Government 


remainder of course is subject to State 
and local inspection, but to what degree 
this is carried on has been wholly a mat- 
er of conjecture. 
In these times of high meat production, 
may be of interest first to ascertain 
ust what the above proportions represent 


total 
meat 


pounds of meat. Estimates of 
production, consumption, etc., of 
Bureau of 


Department of 


re made annually in the 
\nimal Industry, U. S. 
\griculture, and from these it 
that the total quantity of dressed meat, 
excluding lard, produced in the United 
States during the calendar year 1918 was 


18,041,166,000 pounds. This 


irgest pre xluction on record, and the in 


appears 


was the 


Therefore one-third, or 6 billion pounds, 


was not lederally inspected. Since only 
U. S. inspected meats and those specif 
ically exempted from inspection by law 

exported, i follow: 
practically all this nonfederally in 


can be 
that 
spected meat was consumed in this coun 
doubtless true 


roportion of it was 


it ne cessarily 


try lurthermore, it is 
that a large 
slaughtered not only without adequate 

, but without any 
\nd, finally, it is 
that 
handled in slaughterhouses that 


spe ction by State or city 
inspection whatever 


generally understood such meat 


would be 


receive a much larger percentage of dis 


eased suspicious-looking animals 


an is the case in Federally inspected 
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neretrore ] da ted 
il \ ) he ltl 

The Bure of A Industry | 
trom time to time 1 le efforts to stimu 
late the inspe« ( meat D State and 
( | l | rl lement to the 
lederal system een recognized 
however, t vat the ituatiol this re spect 
nd in respect to { mdition of 

e average co ughterhouse st1 

uk lesi 

No accura information as to either 
the quantity or quality of State ind mu 
nicipal inspection of it has so far been 

ilabl obtain ta on 

the ree tte 1) 

| Mi of bureau 

he ) pre 

red nd ( i Lo i! 

Lie and tow1 iown by the census to 
ive a populat 5,000 or more 

It may here be stated that the question 
naire concerning S meat inspection 
resulted in a virtual blank. In some cases 
no repli ha bee ec ved and no 

s¢ was there reported any system ot 


State inspection that could be regarded 


is thoroughly adequat The great ma 


jority of States reported no meat inspec- 


tion of any sort \ few reported ante 
lortem examination only, or supervision 
of slaughterhouses and markets only, and 
in some of these cases the work had 
been suspended because of the war. This 
paper, therefore, will be confined to the 
liscussion of municipal meat inspection 
The main facts brought out by the in 
vestigation are set forth in the summary 


following whicl 


table on the next page, 


is a brief resume o salient features 


NUMBER | ( tes MAINTAINING IN- 


It is satistactory to not 


that the mere 
fact of sending out the questionnaires has 
borne fruit in the way of improvement 
lhe replies from several cities indicated 


that meat inspection was either just be- 


gun or was to begin shortly. In a num 
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cases advice was aske 


cl otner 


Lhe subject, and these requests 
promptly attended to by Dr. R. P. St 
lom, Chief of the 


tion service 


federal meat-insy 
The questionnaire was sent to s 
what than 

5/74 re sponded It 


more 1,400 cities of wl 
is assumed that mx 
if not all of the remainder had no inspx 
tion. Of those responding 379 report 
no inspe ction, which left 195 cities 
which meat inspection of varying degr: 
of efhciency was conducted. 
lhe summary table shows that Ma 

husetts easily leads in number of citi 
maintaining inspection, the most pro 
lent of the other States in this resp 
being New York, New Jersey, Califor 
(hio, and 


lexas. The reports indicat 
that lederal 
nspection is more uniformly maintain 


the standard 


in California and New York than in 
other States mentioned It should 
noted, too, that California is far ah 


in number of inspectors devoting thei 


whole time to the inspection of meat 


MUNICIPAL AND CENTRAL ABATTOII 


One of the principal objects of 

questionnaire was to ascertain how mai 
nunicipal and central, publ 
slaughterhouses there were in the cow 
was the nature of the n 


conducted in 


try and what 


spection connection wit! 
them. It is recognized that the publi 
abattoir, whether municipally or private! 
owned, affords the most practical way 

which a community can properly protect 


its citizens against diseased and w 


wholesome meats, because only at sucl 
central places can the requirements 
. thoroughly efficient system of meat 
spection be economically carried out 
There were reported on the questio! 
naires 20 municipal and 28 central abat 
toirs. It is doubtful, however, whethe: 
in some cases the questions were proj 


erly understood. For example, in fou 


instances both municipal and central abat 


toirs were reported in the same city, at 
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authoriti« 
eXamunatiol 

at the time slaughter 
absolutely necessa 


ry to 


antemortem, Or 


vetore 
that the number 
ipal or 
ved should be 
of these 


time 


reduced 
there 


to 35, and 
is no imspection ; 
vhile 11 more fa 


1 
of slaughtet 


he 
| % 
\ »M ( PAI \] \ INSPE¢ ON 099 
these place i 
ving 
> 
5 
\ 7h ( (Ga 
ton R i Grang ( 
it Ralew N ( 7 } ( 
inston-Sak ( erre | ‘ 
nothing of the i: Gr 
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Birming on \Va 
vicki ai i ‘ i 
Inspection M pa Cent t ; 
tat 74 195 14 21 3s s $1,442 $447,095 : 
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le Islund 7 ) y 0 S40) 
ith Carolina 2 100 
th Dakota 2 
nnessee ) ; 
xa 7 2 
4 - 
nate 20 ) 1.800 
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their whol 


ipal meat inspection and ls 

of Georgia le th a thers engaged part of their time. 7 
Texas has four, all municip- latter, of course, are mostly in the smal 
owned, 


ticut, Minnesota ities ‘and towns where the inspecto: 


id Virginia each has thre luties include supervision of milk, ot 
[he total number of private iter foods, etc. The leading states wher« 
l devote their whole tiny 
ing that many meat inspection are California (44), O 
these at xtremely insanitary and a , Louisiana (18), Kentucky 
enace to the public health. It is greatly York (11), and Texas (11 
to be hoped that the number will be re eading i are New Orleans, 


dal 
1} 


luced and replaced by municipal and cen l/ n Irancisco, Calif.., 


tral abattoirs here proper sanitary’ louisville, Ky., ( ; Cleveland, 
conditions can be more easily controlled Oakland, Calif., (12); Los 
and whe re all thet Om rations can be Ss, Calif... 1] LD nver, Colo., 


carried on more iently and economic- nd Columbus, Ohio, (8). 


ally, both for the butchers and the city The salaries of meat inspectors vat 
wuthorities very considerably: the lowest, $900, 
On this point tl questionnaire re- ; 
turned from Grand Forks, N. S., bears 


eloquent testimony \s shown on the 


reported from several places, while 

two highest are the chief of bureau 
New Orlean 
O00. The st 


Cleveland. Ohio, who receives $3,15 
there is a municipal abattoir at this ;' 


the chief inspector ¢ 
] +} 
ilthough they are unable to sup- 


if 
alarv of $3, 


port a qualified Inspect \ retter ac re lowest in Massachusett 
companying the report contains this para- 


and Indiana ($1,050) a 
graph : 


in Washington ($2,040), Ore; 


Louisiana ($1,704). 7 


11 
] 


“Our operation of the municipal abat ond 


toir has proved a wonderful stride along 
sanitary lines. We have thus eliminated 


1 
+} 


whol 
ie operation of a number of private 
expenditures by cities for meat 
ection aggregate $447,095. The total 
cost for the nine cities in California wa 


owned slaughterhouses where conditions 
were simply horrible. Outside of the 
lack of meat inspection, our slaughtering 


~ 


$81,718, which is a far larger amount 


conditions are very satisfactory.” Th 
. than was spent in any other state. The 


The Bureau of Animal Industry i , 
: next three states in order are Ohi 


nine cities, $47,920; Massachusetts, 44 
cities, $22 548, and New York, 14 cities 
$22,117. Of the individual cities Sai 
Francisco., Calif., ranks highest wit! 
$27,168, Cleveland, Ohio, next with $20, 
860, followed by Los Angeles, Calif 
$20,000: Oakland, Calif., $19,000: Co 
lumbus, Ohio, $15,640; Louisville, Ky 
$15,000, and New Orleans, La., $15,00) 


prepared to give every assistance in its 
7 


ower to any city contemplating an im- 
provement in its meat-inspection service, 
and to this end will be glad to furnish 
copies of its regulations and any other 
information or advice desired. The bu- 
reau has a model plan and specifications 
and other details concerning the design 
ing, construction, equipment and opera- 
tion of municipal abattoirs that will also 


«al 


Only a few cities attempt to reim 
burse themselves for the expense of meat 
inspection by charging fees. Those r 


be furnished upon request 


NUMBER OF INSPECTORS, THEIR SALARIES 


AND ANNUAL COST OF INSPECTION ‘ting this system are Birmingham 


The reports showed that there were a.; Richmond, Calif.; Tampa, Fla 


lar Rapids, Iowa, and Saranac Lake, 
Y., while Des Moines, Iowa, reported 
ceipts in fees amounting to about one- 
rd of the total cost of inspection. The 
unt of the fees is not mentioned ex- 


re is no slaughtering in the city and 
fees are paid by farmers, 25 and 50 
ents per carcass, the total for the year 
$360. 
There is no objection to a city charg- 
fee for meat inspection, provided 
fees dg not go directly to the inspec- 
as his salary. Cost of inspection 
wuld be included in the city’s budget. 


OF INSPECTION 


CHARACTER 


Some important features of meat in- 
pection included in the questionnaire, 

t shown in the summary table may be 

riefly mentioned. 

Regarding the standard of inspection, 
82 replies, representing 42% of the total 
ities reporting meat inspection, stated 

at they based the inspection on the Fed- 

ral regulations. However, only 46 
ities stated specifically that an ante- 

ortem as well as postmortem examina- 
ion was conducted 

CITY MEAT INSPECTION ORDINANCES 

Several cities sent copies of the ordi- 
nances under which the meat inspection 
s conducted, and these have been ex- 
mined in the Meat Inspection Division 
Some more or less serious objections are 
oted, as for example, in the case of a 
city in Michigan which does not provide 
for antemortem inspection and also per- 
mits the slaughterer to inspect and stamp 
meats. The antemortem examination is 
not taken into account in a number of 
instances, while in others the ordinances 
re not comprehensive enough for the re 
juirements of a thorough inspection sys 
tem. 

Of the large cities, San Francisco and 
Vhiladelphia have good ordinances, al- 
though that of Philadelphia does not 
leal with the inspection of meats. 

Of the smaller cities, the ordinance of 


in the case of Cedar Rapids, where 
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Columbus, Ga., may be cited. In some 
respects it 1s quite strict; it does not 
take a chance even on imported meat 
that bears the Federal stamp, as such 
meat cannot be sold unless it has also 
passed the city inspection and has the 
city stamp on it. 
(2) (c) seems to impose an equipment 
expense that would not be justified in 
small establishments 
in the respect that it allows wooden floors 


\gain, section 419 


However, it lacks 


in slaughtering compartments, which is 
contrary to Federal requirements. 
CONDEM NATIONS — PERCENTAGE, CHIE! 


USES 


AND DISPOSAI 


The great majority of the cities were 
unable to supply data in pounds of the 
quantity of meat inspected and con- 
demned in 12 months. Many kept rec 
ords of the weight of meat condemned, 
but not of that inspected, while others 
had records in animals and in carcasses 
and parts of carcasses. There were 3/7 
cities, however, that gave the weight of 
both inspected and condemned meat, and 
thus permitted the calculation of the 
percentages. 

The percentages show great variations, 
ranging from 0.07 to 16.93. The latter 
figure, however, involves only a very 
small quantity of meat and may be con 
sidered abnormal and disregarded. The 
real maximum is the next highest on the 
list, 8.27%, reported from New York 
Wilmington, Del., with the lowest fig 
ure, 0.07, reports that meat inspection 
can not be adequately performed as 
there is only one inspector to cover all 
markets and stores, as well as five slaugh- 
terhouses in which approximately 35,000 
animals are slaughtered ina year. Hence 
the quantity of meat condemned is prob 
ably far smaller than it should be. The 
very low figure for Kansas City, Mo., 
0.11%, may be accounted for by the fact 
that the work there consists entirely of 
‘‘Reinspection of meat immediately after 
being hung in markets.” Much of this 
meat may have previously passed the 
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» note 
condemned in 
the Federal in 
in a very small 
\ calculation 
1917 which 


ondemnations, 1n 


yeatl 


u vere 1.08% 


iding reinspected produc 


veight of tl imated total inspec 


ompared w 


between 
l-ederal 


marketed in places 


that come under th 


ind those that are 


where it is known 
thev will not have to run the gauntlet of 
the (,overnment inspection. 

Regarding the chief 


lemnation reported on the questionnaire 


causes of con- 


ual cause of condemnation where 


concerned 1s taint 


\\ he re 


re mspected 


Sses il 


the m animals 


carTca 
and the rest no 


“tuberculosis first 

Hog cholera is frequently men 
tioned, and other diseases and conditions 
which are given are pyemia, emaciation, 
septicemia, actino- 
parasites, 
lymphadenitis, milk 
The latter is in con- 


immaturity of calves, 
mycosis, pneumonia, measles, 
aseous icterus, 
fever and glanders 
nection with the slaughter of horses in 

New York 
Che disposal ot 
generally satisfactorily accomplished by 
tanking, denaturing, burning, burying, 
\ few of the questionnaires, how- 


condemned meats is 


ever, denoted unsatisfactory methods or 
1 lack of care in dealing with this im- 
portant matter. The following are quoted 
; examples, “Sent away,” “Fed to hogs,” 
“Given to man who gathers fats, etc 
‘Garbage,” “Left 
Dealer allowed to dispose of it.” 


dealer,” and 


with 


ODDMENTS FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRES 
Many of the replies to the question 
naire deplored the absence or inefficiency 


the meat inspection in the respective 


JouRNAI 


ywwn in Maryla: 
l Ala lal 
] 


e there are 13 slaugh 
and no Inspection whatsoc vet 


stimulate thi 


governing body and p iade them 


to the necessitv of establishing mea 


about 
vill ippre Cl 
suggestions along thi 
d of slaughtering.” 
I-ven in an important city on the Wes 
there is a large force bot 


Coast where 


of Federal and city meat inspectors, cor 
ditions are far from ideal because of th 
heavy work entailed in covering the ma: 
kets, farmers, and private slaughte: 
rhe chief city meat inspector, 


providing 


houses. 
states that the ordinance 


city meat inspection “makes provisio 


for establishments to use a house mark 
there 


ir products In case 


on. the is 1m 
inspector present at time of slaughter 

“We do not have sufficient 
unable to give the slaugh 


He also adds, 
help, and I am 
tering establishments the proper inspec 
tion they should have.’ 
The Health Officer of 
fornia throws out the following sugges 


a town in Cali 


tion for meat inspection along codperative 


limes in small cities: 

‘In my opinion, an inspection at the 
time of slaughter is badly needed, and 
should be taken up by some unit larger 
than the small city, i. e., by the count) 
Most cities of, savy, from 5,000 to 10,00 
population would refuse to put up th 


money necessary to maintain a satisfac 


tory meat-inspection service Several 
cities near together might unite on suc! 
a plan.” 

The report from a town in Pennsy! 
vania (three slaughterhouses, nq inspe: 
tion), says, “It would be a fine thing 


have an inspector here.” 


‘ 
| 
cay of 
| 


STATI 


city nl \rkansas reports eight 


iwhterhouses and no inspection, and 
“Our slaughterhouse conditions are 
no inspection of meats provided 
at all.” 
sses of shee} caused 
ntuated in the report from an im 
\lassachusetts, wherein 


by dogs are 


gives as one of the chief 
ndemnation, “Laceration of 
in Michigan at which 
iree slaughterhouses reports 

mavor that there is no meat 

spection “except when city physician 
Hed.” Th 


le year was a cow that died during 


only condemnation dur 


(he mayor reports that the 


ow should have been made into fer- 


tilizer, but adds, “No trace can be found 


of what was done with the carcass.” 


lhe mayor of a small city in Missouri 


WORLD-WIDE WORK OF 


AND MUNICIPAL MEAT 


INTERNATIONAL 


INSPECTION 
humorously pessimistic. In answer to 
the question, “At what places are meats 


inspected?” he says. “By housewife ot 
at kitchen,” and to Question 14, “Method 
of disposing of condemned meat,” he 
r¢ pli s: “Let the people eat it.” 

The report from a city in New Yor! 
says there is inspection of meats at places 
of sale only and is signed by the “Plumb 
ing Inspector.” 

One of the larger cities of Rhode Is 
land reports 
no inspection, and adds, 


slaughterhouses and 
“Everything 


five 
oes in this town.” 
Ch OW! ix \ NTS 

Che writer desires to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Dr. R. P. Steddon, chief 
of the Meat Inspection Division, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and to Mr. G. H. 
Parks, expert in sanitation, of the same 
division, for i 
connection with this investigation 


advice and assistance in 


HEALTH BOARD 


SEYCHELLES 


A lecture and demonstration on hook worm disease in the far-away Seychelles Island 


‘yen regions remote as this are left 


a> 


untouched in the cooperative campaigns whi 


the International Health Board—Rockefeller Foundation—and loca! health agencies through 


ut the world are waging against that 


disease 


The lecturer stands before the doorway. 
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RECOVERY OF STREPTOCOCCUS HEMOLYTICUS FROM 
RESTAURANT TABLEWARE 


((LARENCE C 


Departments 


SAELHOF AND W. J. 


R. HEINEKAMP, 


of Bacteriology and Pharmacology, University of Illinoi 


College of Medicine, 
Chicago, Ill. 


restaurants. 


public. 
prove such places. 


“Dangers of dirty dishes” this paper might be termed. 
quantitative presentation of just what these dangers are in public 
They constitute a vexing problem to every health 
officer, and he needs the plain facts for the education of his 
With these, his people will back him in efforts to im- 


It is a 


HE following experiments 
to determine how 
monly hemolytic streptococci could 
be isolated from the supposedly clean 
eating utensils obtained in a group of 
restaurants and cafés in Chicago. 
Cummings (Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 
Vol. IX, No. 6, June, 1917, p. 424) re- 
ports that of 23 sets of tableware he 
recovered hemolytic streptococci in 91% ; 


were 


com- 


pneumococcus from 17% of nine sets of 
tableware; diphtheria from 2% of 26 
sets of tableware ; and Streptococcus viri- 
dans from two sets of tableware (100%). 
Lynch and Cummings (Am. Jour. Public 


Health, Vol. IX, January, 1919, p. 25) 
record that the average bacterial count 
in 54 specimens of water used to wash 
eating utensils was 4,000,000 per cc. 
Our procedure for taking cultures was 
as follows: A large number of throat 
swabs were made and sterilized in test 
tubes in the hot air oven at 160° C. each 
day before being used. They were then 
moistened under aseptic conditions, in 
sterile, distilled water in order that the 
organisms might adhere to the swab. 
The different articles, such as spoon, 
knife, rim of the water glass, surface of 
the plate, etc., were swabbed as they 
were placed before us on the restaurant 
The swabs were brought back to 
the laboratory, and smeared over plain 


tables. 


agar plates (made neutral by means 
the colorimetric using 
thymol-blue as an indicator) to which 
drops of fresh blood had been added 
These plates were incubated for 
hours at 37° C. and at the end of that 
time we made macroscopic and micro 
scopic examinations of the different types 
of colonies. 


method, bron 


In making a macroscopic examinatio. 
of the different types of colonies, tlx 
size, shape, margin, texture and color 
were noted under the hand lens so a: 
to determine the type of organism as fa: 
as possible. In this manner, such color 
ies as Streptococcus hemolyticus, Bacillu 
subtilis, Staphylococcus aureus and S 
albus were easily determined. <A subs 
quent microscopic examination of the 
same colonies was made to verify th« 
macroscopic findings, using ordinary and 
when necessary, special stains. Sub-cul 
tures of all suspicious colonies were mac 
for further identification and upon spe 
cial media, such as the sugars, gelatin 
etc. whenever necessary. For animal 
experiments broth cultures were used 

The articles from which we obtained 
organisms were as follows: 
knife, fork, butter-dish, glass and plate 
They were from nine different restau- 
rants. An extra swab as a control was 
exposed to the air for approximately th 


spoon, 
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abbing 
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was taken in 


The data ob 


length oft 


time as 


the tableware 


ned are presented in Table I. 


he groups of organisms encountered 


not numerous. We were chiefly 
erned with the hemolytic streptococ- 
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morphology. Other organisms were en 
‘ountered but were not identified 

The Streptococcus hemolyticus colo- 
nies were of the typical pin-point variety, 
having a sharp, clearly defined zone of 
hemolysis about them, and, inocula 
tion in broth, produced long chains ot 


on 


We found this organism in the per- six, eight, and ten cocci as a 
strain producing chains of 16 to 20 cocet 

Each of the of 
streptococci, grown in broth culture, 
inoculated in 1 doses intravenously 
in rabbits, 1200 


There occurred in all a loss of 


one 


wes given in Table 2. Three differ- 


of hemolytic staphylococci four stram hemolyti 


found ; was 


we did not test their patho : 
\lost of the strains 
| albus 


i were 
aureus 


ty on animals “fi ; 
weight approximately 
strains isolated were S 
weight, and swelling of the joints. Death 
occurred in 24 to 60 hours 
of these animals showed 
the internal viscera and 
joints and endocardium. Cultures made 
from the joints and the heart’s blood in 


each rabbit gave organisms identical with 


pneumococcus was typical of Type 
pne . is typical of Tyy Post-mortems 


having the mucoid and slimy growth, commections, 
. . . 
listinct capsule and fermenting mannit 
The strain of B. 


ilentified by its odor, the shiny white 


lesions of 


inulin. coli was 


lonies with dentate edges, its reaction 
those injected 


dextrose and lactose and by its 


Staph. albus 


B. subtilis 


Staph 


aure 


TABLE II 


= 


treptococcus hemolyticus 
neumococcus. 


soccus aureus 
vcoccus albus 
tilis 


36 560% 


‘ 
? 
| 
i 
| 
rABLE I.* 
u Character Knife Fork Butterdis)} te 
f place te 
Pair Strep. hemolyvt 
ear B. s t cus B bti Stay " Star Strer e! 
Stap albus B. subtilis t ; 
Staph. a B btilic B shtilic B. subt 
Ver rty./Stay Stay Staph. albus Star Ibu Stay Deas 
eat B btils B. subt 
B. subtilis | Pneumos B. subt B. subt B 
TTT 
e ITI 
Fair Stay alt Strep. her B. subt Stay tay Stret 
| B t t lyt 
B. subt 
Pair B t Stat Staph. alt Staph. a pt t Stay " ; 
lea B be R ‘ 
Dir B t Stay ‘oOo growtl Stay I ti 
the predominating organisms were assifie : 
Nur er ""Perces tage 
Bacteria Nx f Examinatior Positive Positive 
6.35 % 
6: 1.60% 
638 l 1.60% 
phy 63 2 3.209 
63 23 
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that 
not 


It evident from these results 


Ss 
dishes and eating utensils are 
sufficiently cleaned and washed to render 
them The after 
washed and drained usually are stacked 


shelf exposed to dust and 


sterile. dishes being 


on an open 
ig, coughing, and 


droplets from the sneezing, 
both 


who 


ne 
be 


el and cus 


pitting of 


tomers lay 


act¢ ria 


Direct contami eating uten 


| 
persons harbor 


sils from the moutl 


various kinds 


Many persons hav: 


terme 


virulent 


ng 


naturally must « 


sore. throats, colds, influenza, and oth 
contagious diseases and go about their 
and in public 


This source of dangerous bac 


business regularly eat 
places 
teria is probably the most important one 
in contaminating eating utensils. Lynch 
and Cummings (Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 
Vol. IX, No. 1, January, 1919, pp. 24-38) 
solated 12,000,000 organisms, many of 
which were streptococci, from the ladle 
f a spoon used by a streptococcus car- 

Hands, clothes, handkerchiefs, etc 


( a 
of the customers harbor germs and no 
doubt further aid in carrying infection 

Another source 
tamination. Cummings. (Am. Jour. Pub 
Health, January, 1919, Vol. IX, No. 6, 
pp. 415) found that 80% of the cases of 
influenza 22,084 troops epidemio 
logically occurred among 
troops using mess kits. The men invar- 
iably used their hands as mops to clean 
kits. He states that the distribution of 
influenza in this manner is by indirect 
contact and chiefly by the hand to mouth 
Our findings corroborate 


i 


is from indirect con 


from 
investigated 


route of travel. 
his experiments. There is also the pos 
sibility of infection by the aerial route 
It is easily seen that pneumonia, in 
fluenza, diphtheria and other throat and 
lung infections might readily be dissem 
inated through the medium of the dirty 
and greasy plate. During a pandemic 
such as we have just experienced, it is 
reasonable to suppose that a certain per- 


Cases 
from the eating utensils. 
has been paid to this { 
dissemination than it deserves. 


wssrHpie 


working about restau 


People 
should take spe cial care to avoid cont 
of \ll d 
eating utensils should be thorous 


ination hands or clothes 


] 


and 


leaned in hot made alkaline 


not sufficient 


dishes throug] 
eermicide 
i great deal tor 


pathe 


ni 


subject 


minutes 


is absolutely n 


that each di 


I f 


cessary 


subjected 1 this 


pi 


oO procedure. 


4 


are stacked in piles tl 
‘h the 


ites, € le 
surface. M 
\m. Jour 


614 618) 


does not rez entire 


Yhavez 


VI, 


leimer and 
Health, 1917, Vol. 
gest subjecting 
perature of 80 
think at the 


Py 


- one minute 


utensils 


nowever:r, 
a hot air oven to a 
100° 


subjected in 


he 
tor mi 


perature of 


utes 


foll stions seem pert 


The OW? 
> 


nent 
1) 


scoured 


lishes snouid be 


All 


and washed and subjected 


live steam at least five minutes and the: 
dried in a hot oven. 


(2) All dishes and utensils should | 
} 


stacked in a covered oven or box 


not in the open air. 
(3) The floor should be washed dow: 
once a day and the fixtures at least on 
a week with Lys 
is probably as efficacious and as eas) 


a strong germicide. 


use as any; its odor is objectionabl 
some people. 

(4) The employees of 
should be examined by a health officer 
regular intervals in order that carriet 


restauran! 


may be detected. 
SUMMARY 


[emoly tic streptoce were 


(1) 


i 
+] 
| 
| | 
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se 


M*MOBILLI 


vel featur: 
placed in posit 
thrown. This d 


Ww place, either 


most attractiv¢ 
will enable 


court of 


\ i ¢) | ~ 7 7 
vashed dishe ind lyttci vere virulent for rabbits 
Val estaurants and cafes correspond to the human type 
- 
6.59 percent of the articles ex ! or the protection of the publ ; 
lelded this organism better svstem of shine dicl 
s work in publi a educati It i lled “Health ¢ Wheels,” 
“> ; 
} 
f 
! 
| 
& 
7 
~ | 
A ¥ 
= 
us New York communities ‘3 laptation for out-of-d ia 
ntern exhibitions \ light frame is the roof of th ur 4 
ich sides or motion pictures may ]} vice does away with 
necessity of setting up an outfit in each ne in ti pen air or in a hall 
health mobile is sur be one of the featur it the varior 
nty fairs, and its great radius of actio exceeding! 
ge held The cut is presented through the 
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ON THE SOLUTION OF PNEUMOCOCCI BY BILE 
F. B. Kerry, 


John McCormick Institute for Infections Diseases, 
Chicago, Ill. 


organisms to lysis by bile. 


The lytic property of bile and its preparations with reference to 
pneumococci appears to be of uncertain quality. A variance 
seems to exist in the susceptibility of different strains of these 
Inhibition of growth on blood agar 
is of value in determining lytic action. 


| 


EKCAUSE of the variations in the so- 

lution of pneumococci by bile noted 

by recent workers* it seemed worth 
while to look with more detail into the 
subject of the bile-solubility of this or- 
ganism. 

Neufeld (Ztschr. f. Hyg. U. Infec- 
tionskrankh., 1900, 34, p. 454.) was the 
first to describe this phenomenon. He ac- 
cidentally noticed that on adding 0.1 cc. 
of rabbit bile to 2.0 cc. of a broth culture 
of a pneumococcus the mixture cleared 
up entirely. He found this to be true of 
the bile of other animals, including ox- 
bile; that the property was retained after 
autoclaving; that solution was retarded 
hy cold; that the process could be ob- 
served under the microscope, where in a 
hanging drop the various stages of a 
gradual decrease in the number of size 
of the cocci could be seen; that the power 
was carried over in the alcohol-soluble, 
ether-insoluble portion of the bile, which 
contains the taurocholic and glycocholic 
salts; and most important of all, that the 
lytic action was limited to the pneumo- 
cocci and Streptococcus mucosus. 

Levy (Virchow’s Archiv, 1907, 187, p 
327) used sodium taurocholate restored 
to a dilution of 10% with broth as a ly- 
tic agent, claiming pure bile to be too 
variable in viscidity, color, and power of 
solution. He found that 0.3 to 2.5 per 


*Nuzum, Jour. Am. Med. Ass’n., 1918, 71, p. 1562 
Keegan, Ibid., p. 1051 
Dunn. Dbid., p. 2128 
Howerd, Rull. Johns 


p. 18 


Hopkins Hospital, 1919 


cent of the salt solution was required 
dissolve various strains of pneumococci 
He was the first to suggest bile solubility 
as a differential test of pneumococci and 
Streptococcus mucosus on the one hand 
and hemolytic and_ green - producing 
Streptococci on the other, and empha 
sized it as superior to all other tests. 
Mendelbaum (Miinch. Med. Wochen 
schr., 1907, 54, p. 1431) also used sodium 
taurocholate, 2.0 ccm. of a 10% solutio: 
in broth, with 2.0 ccm. of 24 hour cul 
tures of pneumococci He 
clearing macrascopically with pneumo 
cocci and Streptococcus mucosus, wher: 
as mixtures with streptococci retained « 
turbid appearance. He states that if afte: 
one hour a loopful of any of these mix 
tures was streaked on an agar plate th 
plate remained sterile. Under the m 
croscope, by adding a little methylene bli 
to the hanging drop, he observed many 
involuted or degenerated forms othe: 
wise invisible, showing the lysis to 
incomplete even after 48 hours. Using 
oxbile, 0.5 ccm. with 2.0 ccm. of a broth 
culture, the mixtures became entirel) 
clear, when pneumococci or Streptoco: 
cus mucosus were used. Microscopical 
ly, unstained, nothing could be seen ; with 
methylene blue a few degenerated forms 
appeared, but even these were invisib! 
after one hour. He therefore declares 
bile to be better than the sodium taur: 
cholate, both because of its greater lyt« 
strength, and also because he found tha’ 


obtained 


7 OS 


| 
| 


SoLUTION OF PNEUMococcr By 709 


be kept better than a solution of of the bile used Rabbit bile was more 


salt active than ox bile, while fresh sterile 
ufeld (Arb. Kaiserl. Gesndhtsamte, bile acted more readily than old and con 7 
8, 28, p. 972) confirmed his earlier minated rie aims the lytic 
Its and the value of the test in dit power is lessened by sterilization, but re 


te lysis with all freshly grown an 


| 
ilent strains of pneumococc! and proved eltective, 


htococcus mucosus, but that their active Both, combined, each in a 2% 


entiation. He found there was com tained if the bile is kept on tc Both 


ibility was in a large measur lost solution were less powerful than fresh if 
- artificial growth for some time t bile, though they were better than bile . 
; regained by passing the organisms heated at 120° C. for one hour. He | 
ugh animals. In trying to account found, like Neufeld, that freshly isolated 
the specificity of the phenomenon he organisms dissolved in less time than was al 
| it could not be due to the capsule, required for the organisms after they had | } 
some strains of pneumococci without been grown for some time on an artificial ) 
nsules dissolved, whereas other caj edium 
bearing organisms were resistant Cole (Mor aphs Rockefeller Inst 
Jicolle and Adil-Bey (dun. de [Insti 1917, 7, p. 13), and his coworkers declare 


Pasteur, 1907, 21, p. 20) noted that the solvent substance for pneumococcus 
presence of either sugar or serum 1n in bile is cholic acid They specify 


ts the Ivtic action of bile libman the use of whole bile or of 10% solu- 


Rosenthal (Trans. N. Y. Path. Soc., ions of either sodium glycocholate of . 
8, 8, p. 40) found that every organ taurocholate dissolved in salt solution as ) 
they had classified as either pneumo- a routine test, employing one-fifth to one 
us or Streptococcus mucosus dis- tenth volumes of bile with actively grow 
ed in bile. The solution was micro- ing broth cultures. They sa) that heat 
4 nically clear at the end of 20 minutes. killed organisms are insoluble. In test 
: used oxbile, adding either one part ing several hundred strains of pneumo 
to four parts of culture, or two parts cocci they never failed to get solution 
ree of the culture Neutral solutions They incubate their bile mixtures at 37 ao 
e best results \cidity inhibited C., in a water bath for one hour as a rou | 3 
wth of the organisms Transfers tine measur 
ere made to blood agar plates after al Aschner (Jour. Jin is., 1917, 21, 1 if 


ving the mixtures to stand at roon 109) used a neutral, sugar-free broth 

perature for varying lengths of time containing 1% Witte’s peptone and in 

to 24 hours, the streptococci being r¢ cubated till a sufficient growth ot organ i i 

ered in every case and the pneumo isms was obtained To this he added a 
and Streptococcus mucosus occa- one fifth volume of filtered sterile ox 


nally, showing that the lytic action bile and obtained complete solution in 20 
not always complete. They attrib minutes with pneumococci. He notes the 
Mendelbaum’s failure to recover the difficulty in getting a sufficient growtl 

eptococci to his use of plain agar in- of these orgamisms im plain broth, and 


id of blood agar. Glucose solutions that sugars and serum added to enhances 


re found disadvantageous for diag- the growth retard lysis by bile 


ic work because the results wer In my work the organisms used at first 


lable. were a strain each of the four types of 
Grixoni (Riv. Critica Clin. Med., 1909, pneumococcus, of Streptococcus viridans 
p. 17) found a great variation in the of a hemolytic streptococcus, and of two 


e action according to the character untyped pneumococci which had _ been 


rite 
| 
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ma great number 


a few hours 
] to he 
used were 
0.1% 
cultures, and 
blood 


agar slan tried The plain broth 


then kept on } cult 


ures 


1 


24 hours old lain broth cultures, 


U.2% protn 


and 


suspensio1 solution from 


gave a ver ‘ant, scarcely 


noticeable 
growth with pneumococci; the 0.1% dex 
lol 


trose gave a slight growth: the 0.2% a 


1.21 
good growth ; Whit 


the salt Suspe nsions 
could be m: ‘ lense as desired In 
uniformities in tl 


order to i¢ 


cultures all were diluted to a definite 
opacity as det 
a needle held 


of the tube 


rmined by the visibility of 

against the opposite sick 
(Ine part of bile was added 
to four parts of the culture or suspension. 
[wo control tubes were used, the one 
containing one part of bile to four parts 
of the medium; the 


other, one part of salt solution to four 


uninoculated clear 


parts of culture or suspension. 

The plain broth and the 0.1% dextrose 
broth both so clear that 
nothing could be told macroscopically 


cultures were 
There 
was no apparent immediate change in the 
0.2% dextrose broth or salt suspension. 
After incubation at 37° C. for 30 min- 
utes there appeared to be a slight clear- 


concerning any changes in them. 


ing up in both in‘the case of the pneu 
mococci, but none with the streptococci. 
\ 4+ mm. loopful of each of the mixtures 
after their incubation, when put on blood 
agar plates gave no growths with three 
of the the 
plain broth-bile mixtures, with any of the 
six strains from the 0.2% dextrose broth- 
bile and four of them 
from the control tubes of the latter ; while 


pneumococci strains from 


mixtures, with 
all the streptococci mixtures and the re- 
maining pheumococec! preparations pro 
lhe fact that so many 
of the controls from the 0.2% dextrose 
gave no growth, while all of the bile mix- 
tures from the 0.1% dextrose did, shows 


duced ct mie S 
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he failure of growth cannot be ascr 
to the bile in the case of the bile mixt 
from 0.2% dext: 


inoculations the 


broth 
No solution could be regularly obtai: 

if the used to 

growth of the pneumococci. 


enhanc 
Witl 


suspensions from blood agar the bile : 


sugar was 


tures became quite clear in 5 to 6 how 
in the case of the pneumococci, and p! 
ings made at that time gave growths o1 
occasionally from these tubes. Cont: 
tubes containing the organisms alw 
gave a growth. The streptococci wer: 
ways unchanged microscopically, and 
ways gave growth when inoculated at t! 
end of 6 hours 

Using salt suspensions only, diftere: 
bile products were then compared wi 
the bile in regard to their lytic effect. Ty 
samples of sodium glycocholate, one of 
sodium taurocholate, one of desiccat 
bile, and four of inspissated bile wer 
tried. 

The bile, in a ratio of 1 to 4 to the su 
pension gave a clear solution with 1 
pneumococci after 6 hours. Five of th 
growth when streaked 
ter 2 hours; 


six strains gave 


a 
f 


on blood agar a 
after 6 hours. 


one, evi 


One sample of sodium glycocholate 
a 10% solution showed no microscop! 
change after 6 hours, although there wa 
absolutely no growths of the pneumo 
cocci on plates inoculated after 2 hours 

\ second sample of the salt gave 
clearness after 2 hours, although two « 
the organisms gave no growths whet 
plated at that time. When two parts o! 
the solution was added to three parts 0! 
the the mixtures 
clear within 5 minutes but gave a plat 
growth with three of the strains even 
the end of two hours. 

When 10% 
of sodium taurocholate were added 
three parts of the suspensions, there wa 
macroscopic solution within 5 minut 
but two of the strains gave a growth o1 
blood agar even after two hours. 


suspensions became 


two parts of a solutio! 


— 


SOLUTION OF 


] solution 


to the 


10% 
four 


but slight change in 


e desiccated bile, in a 


in the ratio of one to 


pensions, made 
appearance of the mixtures, and gavi 
ot 


wths on plates with all the strains 


pneumococci even after two hours. 
he ratio of two to three it gave dis 
clearness in five minutes and four 
the strains gave no growths on plates 
end of 20 
all of the 


re decidedly turbid again. 


minutes 
mixtures 


ulated at the 
hin two hours 
en per cent solutions of the four sam 
Davis & 


s of inspissated bile ( Parke, 


in the ratio of one volume to it 


lumes of the suspensions gave abso 
clearness in the case of the pneumo 
With the t 
no growths on blood agar could be 
after the end of 20 

Vith the second sample two of the strains 


i in five minutes rst sam- 


tained minutes 


ve growths even at the end of one 
uur; with the third sample, all six gave 
wths at the end of one hour; and with 
fourth sample, no growths occurred 
hen plated after one hour. When two 
ts of the bile solutions were added to 
hree parts of the suspensions, only one 
in when mixed with the second sam 
gave a‘ growth after one hour; only 
hree strains when mixed with the third 
mple gave growths at this time. 
In no case did the bile products af 
ct the appearance of the streptococci, 
prevent their giving growths when 
streaked on blood agar. 
Using the last three samples of inspis 
sated bile, their effect on the following 
rganisms was observed, the previous 
trains being tested at the same time as 
ntrols: 
of 
+ strains of 


+ strains type I pneumococcus 


type Il pneumococcus 
} strains of type III pneumococcus 
10 strains of type IV pneumococcus 
15 strains of untyped pneumococcus 
21 strains of streptococi 

"he 10% solutions of inspissated bile 
ere added in the ratio of two to three 
the suspensions. Of the 36 strains of 
neumococci, 27 gave a perfectly clear 


MOCOC( 


solubility 


ISSOLVE 


Now the 


in solubility both as 


nours 


showed variati 
using the 
itself 


each othe 


same 


bile, and also each with using the 


compared with 


different biles. Loopfuls from eac 


ter 
DIOOd agar alter 


noculate d on 


ths appear 1 


no growth 1 when the mixtures con 


taining streptococci were inoculated onto 


the tubc 3 if they 


vere | eld 
in front of a dark object, such as a book, 
there was always present a slight opacity, 
in appearance, even when the 
was added to clear salt solution. This 

the tubes held so 


disappeared if the 
sky formed the background 


greaselike 
bile 
were 
that a clear 


brightness under this condition was 


often sufficient to penetrate and make 
fairly mixture 


| he 


tained by using an object such as a build 


opaque appear as cleat 


most dependable results were ol 


some distance away from the window 
With all 


mixtures used, the coloring matter in the 


ing 


as a background. the vat 


bile was a confusing element, making it 


times 


somewhat uncertain al wha 


changes had occurred 


CONCLUSIONS, 


lhe presence of sugar has an inhibit- 
of bil 
Suspensions in salt so 


Ing action on the ytic property 
on pneumococci 
lution offer a good means of testing the 
the 


second, be caus 


organisms ; first, because concentra 


tion can be controlled; 
they give 
third, because they eliminate many ex 
While some samples 
all have 


strong lytic action; and the various bil 


‘olorless suspensions; and 


traneous factors. 


of bile give good results, not 


preparations also differ in their power 


711 | te 
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han othe: train belonging to this group. [1 


different samples of on blood agar does not occur when 
\pparently 


ilated from a suspension mixed 
ceptibility of bile for a few minutes, provided the 
nsion alone does give a growth, th 


erent 
bile 


doubtedly 


lism may be considered definit 
ococcus; but the organism 
pneumococcus even if it does 


itter mixing il with bile 


CITY HEALTH BULLETINS: THEIR USE AND MISUSE, 
THE NECESSITY FOR ADDITIONAL MAILING PRIVILEGES 


COLTON, 


Pound rate postage for city health bulletins is the plea of this au- 
thor, a city health officer. Bulletins can take up public health educa 
tion in most valuable ways, notably venereal disease and patent med- 
icine discussion, which newspapers can hardly touch. Pound rates 
would demand change in postal laws by Act of Congress. 


N essential factor in the improve- that must be continually kept befor: 
I 


ment of the public health is the ed public, otherwise people grow very 


ucation of the people in health mat lifferent to public health matters. 
ters. They must be taught how to live need is, therefore, apparent, and the d 
healthy, how the spread of communica and for properly written 

ble diseases can be diminished, and the iciously distributed health bulletins 
need for a sanitary and healthy con here are excellent reasons why 
munity Chere is no doubt that an ex artments of health should 


penditure on education will be ainply re 


letins. The campaign of education shot 
paid by a saving of lives and preventior not be | 


eft wholly to local datly news] 
of disease The old maxim that “an Health bulletins, however, do 


ounce of prevention is worth a pound of supplant newspapers but instead on 
needed to support the other in the 
paign for better health. The citizens 
community should be educated ab: 
many subjects, information concern! 
hich newspapers will not print. Prob: 
The value of any publication lies in its ly the two most prominent of these mat 
composition and distribution. This is ters are venereal diseases and pate 
especially applicable to health bulletins, medicines. There should be a frank d 
because we are dealing with a subject cussion on the venereal disease prob! 


cure’ is never more realized than in pub 


lic health. Education can be furnished 
through health bulletins, issued period 
ically and distributed to those fitted to re 
ceive them. 


oh Ade te t 
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the menace of quacks and patent 
edicines. Of the first mentioned, many 
newspapers still insist on calling them 
“social diseases” instead of plainly print- 
ng gonorrhea and syphilis, and about the 
atter, advertising secured from patent 
iedicine concerns and quacks is too prof- 
table for most newspapers to take 
hances of losing that money, by publish- 
ng the real truth concerning such mat 
ers. 
l’ractically every profession and indus- 
ry has its own journals, and many man- 
ifacturing and mercantile establishments 
ssue what they call “house organs,” in 
vhich they endeavor to inform their 
lients regarding all matters, but more 
especially featuring their own line of 
Health departments are mo 
less public institutions than mercantile 
establishments, and they should stand 
ever ready to sell public health provided 
they can find the buyers. It therefore 
chooves the officials in charge to use all 
egitimate means of creating a demand 
ind there exists no better way than 
through a health bulletin where the real 
truth and only the truth should be set 
forth, unvarnished and not written to 
suit the particular taste of any newspa- 
per, faction, party or interest. 


business. 


lhe complaint has been made regarding 

ity health bulletins that they do not 

reach the class of people who most need 
the instruction and advice contained in 
them. That may all be true, but health 
ulletins to people of that kind are in- 
omprehensible and even though a copy 

of each issue could be placed in their 
hands, the time, energy and money would 
be wasted. They can be instructed only 
by word of mouth and actual demon- 
stration. The people for whom health 
vulletins are valuable are the better class, 
vho can read, and know what they are 
reading (providing, of course, the ma- 
terial is properly prepared). It is to the 
citizens of this type that the appeal must 
be made for a more solid support of the 
health department, and to whom a dis- 


cussion concerning the activities and pro 
posed activities of the health department 
must be addressed. 

In view of these facts and others not 
set forth, the need for city health bulle- 
tins is established, as evidenced by the 
publications issued by many of our large 
cities and numerous smaller ones. Un- 
fortunately many of the publications is 
sued are not worthy of the name “health 
bulletins,” but instead are merely sta- 
tistical reviews put up in a fashion all 
their own and oftentimes in a manner 
easily misinterpreted. The information 
contained in these statistical reviews may 
be merely the number of inspections, ex- 
aminations, condemnations, etc., made by 
the various employees of the department 
and the number and causes of deaths. It 
is fair to assume that these tables are 
not read to any extent and the informa 
tion contained therein is of no material 
benefit to the citizens of the community 

Information solicited from approx 
imately fifty health departments that 1s- 
sue health bulletins shows a large ex 
penditure of money both for printing 
and distributing. In many of the cities, 
as evidenced by the bulletins issued, the 
money expended for this purpose could 
be put to far better use through the pub 
lication of two or three popularly and 
properly prepared leaflets for distribu 
tion from house to house. 

Perhaps a few illustrations of publi- 
cations issued by health departments un 
der the term “health bulletins,” and sup 
posedly for the benefit of a community, 
would not be out of place here. 

Several cities issue a four-page re 
view each month, in pamphlet form, of 
cumbersome size, setting forth nothing 
but statistics. Ina few of these even an 
itemized statement as to the cemeteries 
where bodies were buried is given. A 
number of cities issue similar monthly 
statistical reviews, and include a full list 
of the Board of Health and all employees 
Some bulletins are issued with blank 


pages. It would be far better, if the 


ib 
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time and facilities were not at hand to 
prepare an article, to at least print a few 
terse statements which would be a les- 
son in themselves. Another defect is the 
issuing of the publication some months 
later than the time carried on the date 
line. 

There are, of course, many excellent 
health bulletins, among which may be 
mentioned those issued by the health de- 
partments of Detroit, Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
and a few among the smaller cities. 

Bulletins to be of value to their read- 
ers, must be prepared in a live fashion, 
the material up-to-date, written in a clear, 
concise manner, set up in legible type, 
and containing information that is of 
benefit to the readers, and that can easily 
be digested by the average person. It 
should have a regular date of appearance 
and current material should be used. 
Furthermore, exaggeration should not be 


resorted to; only the truth should be set 


forth. The reading matter should be of 
a practical instead of a theoretical na- 
ture and the articles should not be 
lengthy. One main purpose of publish- 
ing bulletins is to secure the eonfidence 
and support of the citizens to whom the 
particular health department caters, and 
this can only be obtained by a plain state- 
ment of the facts and a frank discussion. 
Even though the bulletin be published 
mainly for physicians (which it should 
not be) the articles should be clear and 
concise, interspersed with pithy expres- 
sions, so that by spending a few minutes 
the gist of the matter can be obtained. 
An additional attraction in health bulle- 
tins is the publication of self-explanatory 
pictures or cartoons portraying existing 
conditions. 

My main plea at this time is to stop 
wasting money on publications which 
cannot possibly do good in the commun- 


ity. 
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Che need tor more liberal mailing 
ileges for health bulletins issued by m 
nicipal health departments has been a; 
parent for some time, and a number 
members of this Association have ha 
the matter under consideration. T! 
gist of the proposition is this: Under t! 
Federal postal laws and _ regulations, 
health bulletins issued by state depart 
ments of health are admissable for mail 
ing at pound rates. This privilege dox 
not embrace municipal health bulletin 
The reasons for this condition is that 
postal regulations do not permit the mail- 
ing at pound rates of a publication that 
has to be distributed by the carriers ; 
the same post office where the publication 
is mailed. This regulation was made in 
order to prevent daily newspapers from 
using the local post office as their dis 
tributing agents. 

The point is, of course, well taken for 
newspapers, but there should be no rea- 
son why a health bulletin, issued for the 
benefit of all people and from which no 
profits are derived, should not be allowed 
to be distributed as cheaply as possible 
Furthermore, under the pound rate priv- 
ilege a health department can publish 
three or four times as many copies of the 
bulletin as under the present system, at 
no greater expense. This is mainly why 
pound rate privileges should be extended 
to include city health bulletins. 

A change in the postal laws could af 
ford the advantages of pound rates to 
municipal health bulletins, but such 
change would be only by Act of Con 
gress. Should Congress be induced to 
make the necessary changes in the law, 
the benefits to be derived by municipali- 
ties all over the country which are at 
present issuing health bulletins are nu- 
merous, but mainly it will ensure the 
reaching of a large part of the population 
with that most essential feature of public 
health administration, popular health ed- 
ucation. 
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IDEALS IN THE ORGANIZATION OF AN INDUSTRIAL 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


Emery R. Hayuurst, Ph. D., M. D. 


Professor of Hygiene, Ohio State University, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


COMMON observation in regard 

to industrial medical 

installed in various establishments 
is the fact that so many of them are one- 
sided, that is, are promoted and managed 
ilmost entirely by the employer. It is 
vell known that organized labor has 
shown antipathy to welfare work in gen- 
eral, including even medical and health 
phases thereof. It is also plain to be seen 
that codperation between employers and 
employes is essential for the success of 
this service. 


services as 


One serious factor appears to be the 
fact that there is no established pro- 
cedure for taking care of workers who, 


through physical examinations and other 
forms of inquiry, are found to be mis- 
placed in their employment relations and 


who are very apt to suffer if any changes 


are made. It would appear that there 
are one or two solutions for this situ- 
ition; for instance, the institution of 
compulsory health and disability insur- 
ince or the adoption of group insurance 
to cover the health and disability of the 
workers in a given establishment. 

Industrial medical service cannot 
ichieve its ideals until an inventory is 
made of each worker’s capabilities and 
until he is placed in accordance with the 
findings of the inventory. Refinements 
ire not necessary; rough groupings 
ought to suffice. A great extension of 
possibilities in placing him intelligently 
can be had through an analysis of the 
jobs at hand, including the checking up 
of their health-hazards. A reduction of 
these hazards naturally extends the field 
placements. 

An industrial medical service is not 
complete which devotes itself almost ex- 


clusively to reconstruction and palliative 
measures. It must give much attention 
to such preventive measures as industria! 
hygiene and housing hygiene as well as 
physical examinations. 

Hence, it appears that the medical de- 
partment of an establishment should be 
managed by a committee representative 
of both employer and employes and with 
at least one official representative of the 
local board of health. The make-up of 
this committee should be such that pro- 
portionate representation is had with the 
further provision that in case of a di- 
vided opinion either the local health rep- 
resentative should have a deciding vote 
or, if of sufficient importance, a higher 
committee should have such jurisdiction, 
such, for instance, as one composed ofa 
representative of each of the following: 
The local or state manufacturer’s asso- 
ciation, workmen’s organization, the 
chamber of commerce and the state de 
partment of health. 

The cost of an industrial medical serv 
ice should also be divided. It is not good 
moral practice to bestow service free of 
charge where those being served have 
some personal responsibilities. The in- 
dustry may justly pay for the equipment 
necessary, considering it a part of the 
plant, but maintenance should be charged 
partly to employes, and partly to the di- 
rect cost of production. It is obvious 
that an industrial medical service cannot 
be all capitalistic in either management 
or maintenance and be certain of more 
than the passing interest-or lukewarm 
codperation of those being served, yet 
from the nature of industrial relations 
capital must be the natural leader in its 
management as in other features of busi- 
ness. 
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ORGANIZATION OF CONTROL OF PASTEURIZATION 


FREDERICK ©. ToNnNeEy, M. D. 
Director of Laboratories, Chicago Health Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Read before Joint Session of Section on Public Health Administration with Laboratory and Food a: 


Drugs Sections, American Public Health Association, at Ne 


HE experience of the Chicago 
of Health in the en 

forcement of a comprehensive 
pasteurizing ordinance during the past 
seven years has presented an excellent 
opportunity for the study of methods 
of control. It has been possible during 
a long continued. period of observation 
to test out the various control proced- 
ures and judge their efficiency by the 
ultimate results accomplished, The out- 
come of this period of experimentation 
of a general 


has been the adoption 


scheme of organization and the devel- 


opment of a stnadardized plan of pro- 


cedure which to be ot 
proved value. 
lined, therefore, may be said 
been found effective as applied to the 
control of a milk supply of 215,000 gal- 
lons daily* derived from 18,000 farms, 
pasteurized in 456 pasteurizing plants 
and distributed through 603 milk de- 
pots, Ninety-eight per cent of the milk 
supply of the city of Chicago is now 
pasteurized. The remaining two per 
cent represents the amount of certified 
milk distributed in this market. 

lhe control of pasteurization is basi- 
cally a bacteriological problem. The 
effectiveness of such control will de- 
pend in last analysis upon the extent 
to which sound bacteriological princi- 
ples are applied in its solution. Suc- 
cess is conditioned, therefore, upon the 
close coordination of the inspection 
division with the public health labora- 
tory. Efficient laboratory service is 
required not only for the examination 
of routine samples but for the educa- 
tion of the inspecting personnel, and 
for the guidance of scientific matters 


now appear 
the methods herein out- 
to have 


*As of the year 1918 


w Orleans. La., October 29, 1919. 


of those responsible for the direct 
and planning otf the work. 
ORGANIZATION OF FORCE 

(he imspection force proper will 
considered in three general group 
the milk inspector, representing t! 
rank and file of inspector; the fie! 
plater, who is selected for work requi: 
ing a certain amount of technical skill; 
and the bacteriologist, who is required 
to repeat and confirm the work of th: 
other groups in selected instances 

The Milk Inspector—The milk i: 
spector, or rank and file of inspector 
engages exclusively in field work. Hi 
duties include general inspection of «« 
pots, plants, and wagons, scoring o! 
plants, and collection of routine sam 
ples. Many of these men necessaril\ 
have little or no technical training 
They cannot be expected, therefore, to 
master fully the bacteriological tech 
nic of sampling. They should be as 
signed to the laboratory for a two 
weeks’ course of instruction befor 
taking up their duties and should also 
receive instruction in field work at the 
hands of some member of the inspect 
ing force. Such bacteriological work as 
is participated in by them must neces 
sarily be accepted with reservation and 
subject to confirmation by more full) 
trained technicians. ‘The number o! 
such inspectors employed should b« 
about one to each 25 pasteurizing 
plants, if we allow for other duties suc! 
as depot and wagon inspection. 

The Field Plater.—Among the rank 
and file of field men there will always 
be found certain ones who possess apt! 
tude for laboratory work by reason o! 
preliminary education or natural tech 
nical ability. Such men are selecte: 


; 
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ifter a period of observation and are 
ven a six weeks’ course in the Bu- 
eau of Laboratories where they are in- 
structed in plating 
ethods and are specially trained in 
technic of using the field plating 
inspectors may be re- 
rded as intermediate the 
ndpoint of technical training be- 
tween the milk inspector and the bac- 
criologist proper. Their duties include 
oth field work and laboratory work 
nd their time is chiefly spent in pass- 
ng upon new installations and inspect- 
which are more or 
The number of 
one-third that of 


bacteriological 


utfit. These 


less 
field 
the 


g¢ plants 
insatisfactory. 
laters is about 
ilk mmspectors. 


The Bacteriologist—The bacteriv- 


wist is a member of the laboratory 
force, specially trained in milk bacteri- 
logy, who is detailed by the labora- 
tory from time to time to the inspec- 
ion division. Elis findings are used for 
nal confirmation of the results of tests 


v inspectors and fer preparation ot 
cases for suit in court. One such bac 
teriologist is usually sufficient 
civen health department organization. 

The Supervising Inspector.-—l here 
should be one supervising inspector to 
each 25 inspectors, approximately. He 
is assigned to a supervisory district and 
is held responsible for the apportion- 
ment of work to inspectors, the review- 
ing of reports, and the checking of as- 
signments. He reports directly to the 
division chief or person acting in the 
capacity of division chief. An office 
force is required to file reports, check 
thermo recorder charts, send out no- 
tices, report results of tests, and attend 

miscellaneous correspondence. 

PLAN OF PROCEDURE 

Initial Installation of Pasteurizing 
Plants.—The initial installation 
pasteurizing plant gives occasion for 
the application of four general control 
(1) approval of the plan of 


for a 


of a 


measures: 


Tonney & White—A Field Plating Outfit, etc 
J. P. H., Vol. VIII, No. 8. p. 582 
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construction and site of building; (2) 
inspection and scoring of the establish 
ment after completion; (3) testing of 
the heating holding device, 
sterilizing facilities, and thermo re 
(+) issuance of a 
permit under which the 

legally operate. 


device, 


license o1 
plant 


corder ; 
may 


The construction of a new plant or 
remodeling of an old one offers an op 
portunity for plan approval whereby 
errors in construction and sanitary ar- 
rangement may be avoided or correct 
ed with a minimum of expense to all 
concerned. An expert plan examiner 
should be assigned to this work, and 
previously approved plans may be fur- 
nished for guidance in construction 
The plans should be laid down with 
certain fundamental principles in mind 
such as: 

(1) arrangement 
facilitates the use of proper bacterio- 
logical methods. 


Convenience in 


(2) Smooth surfaced impervious 
materials are most readily kept clean. 

(3) All pipes and apparatus should 
be arranged so as to be easily acces- 
sible for cleaning. 

(4) Long runs of piping for carry 
ing milk should be avoided because of 
their tendency to accumulate filth fa- 
vorable to bacterial growth. 

(5) When possible the sterilizer 
capacity should be sufficient to permit 
the treating of all utensils at one time 
as a last step in the daily routine, after 
the cleaning of equipment and prem- 
ises is finished. 

(6) Living quarters, locker facili- 
ties, and toilets must be separate from 
the rooms in which milk is handled. 

(7) Adequate light and ventilation 
are prime essentials. 

Inspection and Scoring.—Inspection 
and scoring of the completed plant is 
ordinarily carried out by the milk 
inspector. For this purpose a 
card is provided for depots and pasteur- 
izers. Plants should score at least 75% 


score 


4 
' 
} 
; 
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before approval for operation is given. 
The inspector makes a detailed record 
of necessary structural changes and 
sanitary improvements and records a 
recommendation for approval or dis- 
approval of the plant. Such orders and 
recommendations are transmitted to 
the supervising inspector for review 
and confirmation and are thereupon 
passed to the chief or assistant chief 
executive of the division for final dis- 
position. Approved orders are then 
mailed to the plant or licensure pro- 
ceeded with as the case may be. 

Testing of Apparatus.—The testing 
of the heating and holding apparatus 
is commonly carried out by the field 
plater. He tests the temperature with 
a standardized thermometer, times the 
holder, and takes samples of milk at 
various steps in the process, using his 
field plating outfit. The plates are taken 
to the laboratory for incubation and 
are counted by the same inspector after 
the incubation period. If the equip- 
ment is thereby shown to be capable 
of giving satisfactory results, a recom- 
mendation for its approval is recorded 
by the inspector and transmitted to the 
inspection division. If not, -the bac- 
teriologist proper is assigned to con- 
firm the findings of the inspector. His 
recommendations must be complied 
with and compliance verified by sub- 
sequent inspection and tests before li- 
cense is issued. 

The testing of the holding device 
when the milk is held “in batch” con- 
sists ordinarily of recording the time 
interval, and taking the temperature 
at the beginning and end of the heating 
period, using a standardized thermom- 
eter. In the case of continuous flow 
holders the methylene blue test is ap- 
plied, the time being taken at the out- 
set and again at the first appearance 
of the dye at the outlet of the machine. 
Many continuous flow machines have 
been discarded because of their inabil- 
ity to pass this test. The inspector also 
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tests the recording thermometer by) 
placing the thermometer of the instru 
ment in a pail of hot water, varying th: 
temperature by addition of cold or hot 
water, and checking the recorded ten 
perature with his standarized the: 
mometer. 

Licensure—When a satisfactor) 
record is obtained with respect to th: 
previously prescribed tests license 
approved. For plants within the juris 
diction of the municipality a doub! 
licensure is recommended, i. e., 

(1) A general license issued by th: 
mayor or chief executive for a fee, au 
thorizing the sale of milk; and (2) a 
permit issued by the commission of 
health without fee for the operation of 
a pasteurizing plant. For plants lo 
cated outside the municipal jurisdictio: 
a permit only is issued. Both licens¢ 
and permit have a tenure of one yea 
and are revocable for just cause by th: 
issuing authority. 

GENERAL CONTROL OF CITY PLANTS 

For convenience in discussing city 
plant control the subject matter will be 
treated under the following headings 
(1) Inspection and scoring. (2) Th« 
hearing board. (3) Reporting of con 
tagious diseases. (4) Sampling. (5 
Court process. (6) Revocation of |i 
cense. 

Inspection and Scoring.—A_ routin« 
inspection and scoring should be made 
of each plant by the milk inspector 
once in two weeks on an average. Un- 
satisfactory plants should receive at 
tention more _ frequently, whereas 
plants known to be conducted satis 
factorily may be seen at longer inter 
vals. The score is made upon the regu 
lar card. A score of at least 75% is re 
quired. The inspector records orders 
for the abatement of insanitary condi 
tions or the correction of unsatisfactory 
methods. These orders are turned in 
to the supervisor for review and trans 
mitted to the office for issuance, a tim« 
limit for compliance being set in the 
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rder. A reinspection is made after the 
xpiration of the time limit and in case 

non-compliance the dealer is sum- 
moned to appear before the hearing 


board. 


The Hearing Board.—The hearing 


ard, which consists of representa- 
tives of the health department and legal 
department of the city government, is 

mvened at regular intervals for the 

urpose of allowing violators of sani- 
tary ordinances a preliminary hearing 
and making reasonable adjustments 
without resort to court procedure. At 
the hearing a further time extension 
1ay be allowed, or, in the discretion of 
the board, the case may be recommend- 
ed for suit. The hearing board which 
was established in Chicago in 1915 by 
Dr. John Dill Robertson has adjusted 
many thousands of cases, thus secur- 
ng early compliance without the cost- 
ly and time-consuming court process. 
[he number of cases heard by the hear- 
ing board, including food and sanitary 
cases other than milk, is 24,583 and the 
number of cases recommended for suit 
is 7,843.* 

Reporting of Contagious Diseases. 
Under the terms of the Chicago ordi- 
nance, milk dealers are required to re- 
port to the health department the ex- 
istence of any contagion developing 
mong their working force or their 
families. In practice, however, it be- 
comes necessary to rely chiefly on 
other sources for this information. 
Within the municipality the official re- 
ports of physicians to the health de- 
partment, the laboratory findings on 
specimens submitted for diagnosis, 
and information obtained by quaran- 
tine officers and food inspectors consti- 
tute the main sources of information. 
With regard to major contagious dis- 
eases, routine tabulation of the milk 
supply is made from the reports of phy- 
sicians and quarantine officers and 
when an excessive number of cases ap- 


* As of Jan. 1, 1919. 
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pears chargeable to a given dealer a 
special investigation is made with the 
object of discovering contagion in or 
about the establishment. 

When persons infected with conta- 
gious disease or who are carriers of dis- 
ease are found they must be excluded 
from work in connection with the 
pasteurizing plant or its distributing 
agencies. When contagion exists in the 
family of a worker he may be permitted 
to continue work if he establishes liv 
ing quarters away from the infected 
premises. When contagion exists on 
the premises where pasteurizing is 
done, continuance of business may be 
permitted provided that the milk is 
taken to another plant for pasteuriza- 
tion and all work done by persons who 
have not been exposed to contagion. 
When evidence of the existence of an 
unknown infecting focus appears in 
connection with a pasteurizing plant, 
the establishment is shut down pending 
investigation of the source of infec 
tion. 

The Thermo Recorder.—The thermo 
recorder chart, taken in conjunction 
with routine inspection, may be accept- 
ed as evidence of the proper operation 
of the heating apparatus and holding 
device. When practicable, the charts 
should be collected by the inspector 
but may if necessary be nailed to the 
inspection bureau. On receipt at the 
Central office, they are checked up by 
an inspector who should be an experi- 
enced field man preferably familiar 
with the general layout of the plants 
whose records pass under his scrutiny. 
When deviations are found in the tem- 
perature records, the attention of the 
field force is directed to the plant and 
in the case of recurrence, a shut-down 
of the plant may be necessary. 

Sampling.—Bacteriological sampling 
of milk for control purposes falls into 
three principal groups: (1) primary 
routine sampling by the milk inspec- 
tor; (2) secondary “follow-up” sam- 
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pling by the field plater and (3) final 
sampling by the bacteriologist. 

The primary routine samples con- 
stitute the largest group of samples col- 
lected. They are taken by the rank and 
file of milk inspector, In Chicago from 
90 to 75 such samples are collected 
daily from milk depots, stores, wagons, 
and receiving platforms. The results 
serve to indicate in a general way the 
plants which are in need of closer at- 
tention, These findings, however, be- 
cause of the long interval between col- 
lection and examination of the sample 
and because of the limitation of the 
wverage inspector’s technic must be ac- 
cepted with reservation. They should 
be considered as confidential informa- 
tion for use of the department only and 
should not be given out to dealers or 
used as a basis for suit or revocation of 
license. In the laboratory the simplest 
possible technic is used, with the idea 
of examining as large a number of sam- 
ples as possible. To this end, two dilu- 
tions only are plated from each sample. 
Che actual count of the colonies, there 
fore, often falls below the 
limits of the dilution, making estima- 
tion necessary in lieu of counting. We 
have attempted to simplify further the 
laboratory technic of primary sampling 
by trying out the Breed method of 
direct examination of milk.’ It was 
found, however, that the method is not 
adapted to milk of the age at which it 
commonly reaches the city and is es- 
pecially unsatisfactory as applied to 
pasteurized milk. Its disadvantage 
lies in the fact that dead organisms ap- 
parently take the stain and cannot be 
distinguished from the living. The re- 
sult is that the direct count shows 
enormously greater numbers of bac- 
teria than the plate method required 
by the ordinance. In fact, in such milk 
as we have had to examine there is ap- 
parently no relation between the re- 
sults of the two methods oi counting. 


above or 
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For this reason, we have found it nec« 
sary to abandon the direct method ; 
unsuitable for control purposes und: 
the conditions encountered. Table No. | 
indicates the discrepancies observed 
between the direct count and the cow 


by plating. 
TABLE NO. I 
SHOWING NUMERIC RELATION OF BACTER! 
FOUND IN MILK BY DIRECT MICRO 
SCOPIC METHOD AND BY 
PLATE METHOD 

Laboratory Direct Plate Ratio Direct 
Number Method Method Plate Count 
200 44,500,000 2,000,000 22 to 
197 13,500,000 400,000 
318 10 000,000 50,000 
199 467,500,000 800,000 
652 38,000,000 150,000 
198 51,500,000 90,000 
: 32,000,000 100,000 
47,500,000 750,000 
79 000,000 500,000 
20,500,000 80,000 
113,500,000 500,000 
8,000,000 65,000 
35,500,000 .000,000 
8,000,000 350 000 
4,500,000 80.000 
2,500,000 45,000 
276,500,000 250,000 
5,000,000 1,000 
2,500 000 850,000 
4,000,000 200,000 
345 72,000,000 4,000,000 


Secondary “follow-up” Sampling.— 
The secondary sampling is carried out 


1 


by the field plater who is assigned t 
those plants which are indicated by th 
primary sampling to be in an unsatis 
factory state. The number of suc! 
samples examined in Chicago is about 
twenty per day. The purpose of the 
secondary sampling is to locate the 
sources of contamination and to give 
instruction to the dealer in the proper 
methods of operation. The inspector: 
remains at the plant during the entir« 
process, observing methods, inspecting 
equipment, and sampling at each step 
He plates his samples on the premises 
using the field plating outfit, thereby 
demonstrating the elementary princi 
ples of bacteriological technic for th: 
benefit of the plant workers. The plates 
are brought to the laboratory and after 
incubation are counted by the same 
inspector. Later he returns to the 
plant for the purpose of eradicating th: 
sources of contamination indicated by 
the results found. The results of sec 
ondary sampling may be considered 
more reliable than those of the primar) 
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sampling and may be reported to the 
Thev are not, however, sufh 


lealer. 
ciently dependable for court purposes 


It has been found that the majority of 
unsatisfactory plants may be success 
fully handled by the field platers. The 
few remaining intractable ones are re- 
ferred to the bacteriologist for confirm- 
\tory sampling, the results of which 
ire used as a basis for court proceed 
ing. 

Final Confirmatory Sampling.—The 
final confirmatory sampling is carried 
out by the bacteriologist assigned from 
the laboratory. He confines his at- 
tention to persistently unsatisfactory 
plants which have resisted all previous 
efforts of correction. The technic of 
these tests is quite elaborate and all 
of the technical details specified in the 
ordinance are painstakingly carried 
out. Every possible precaution is used 
to safeguard against error. The sam- 
ples are taken in the final containers 
only, delivered iced to the laboratory 
within one hour, plated immediately 
in a range of five dilutions in duplicate. 
incubated for a timed period of forty- 
eight hours and accurately counted 
Controls are run with all the 
pipettes are callibrated and the amount 
of culture medium used in each plate is 
measured, The results will therefore 
stand the test of cross-examination by 
experts. On account of the amount of 
work involved in this test the number 
of such samples should be limited to 
about four daily if one bacteriologist is 
employed. It should be noted that the 
results obtained by this strict technic 
are commonly much lower than the 
previous results obtained in the same 
plants by the inspecting personnel. 
Table No. II shows the comparative 
results of primary sampling by the 
milk inspector and final sampling by 
the bacteriologist. The table has been 
abbreviated in the interests of economy 
of space. 
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TABLE Nv. Il 
RESULTS OF PRIMARY ROUTINE SAMPLING 
AND FINAL COURT SAMPLING 
COMPARED 
Final 
court 


Rout. Samples samples 


450,000 
60,000 
Too numerous 
to count 
200,000 
650 000 
450,000 
200.000 
100,000 5-3 { 25,000 
70,000 
400,000 
380,000 
300,000,000 
350,000 
100,000 
200,000 
40,000 
200,000 
50,000 
5,000,000 
Plant H 4,000,000 
Too numerous 
200,000 
Too numerous 
40,000 
Court Process.—The number of in 
stances in which court process must 
be resorted to under the plan outlined 
is small, since other are pre 
viously exhausted and only persistent 
violators resistant to other measures 
reach this stage in the program. About 
30 suits for high bacterial counts have 
been brought to trial in Chicago during 
While the rule 
is that the ordinance is commonly up 
held, it must be admitted frankly that 
the court process, as a control meas 
ure, is not entirely satisfactory. The 
procedure is time consuming and costly 
in effort, There are many loop-holes of 
escape before the case is finally dis 
posed of in court. The fines imposed 
also are frequently too small to be ef 
fective. The method, however, as a 
whole, is of distinct value, as the know- 
ledge that suits are being brought has 


a corrective effect upon the industry. 

Revocation of License.—A more sat- 
isfactory method of dealing with old 
offenders which has recently been used 
extensively with good effect by the 
Commissioner of Health of Chicago is 
the revocation of licenses. By this 
method pasteurizing plants which hav: 
long been unsatisfactory are suddenl: 
confronted with summary interruption 


50.000 


Plant B 


Plant 


Plant D 
400,000 
Plant E 5.000 
Plant F 
120 000 


Plant G 150.000 


5-23-19 


100,000 


Plant I 5-23-19 25,000 


means 


the two vears passed. 
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of business. The doors are padlocked 
and a police detail is stationed on the 
premises, The result is the display of 
remarkable alacrity in carrying out or- 
ders for the improvement of sanitary 
conditions. Repairs which have been 
pending for months are accomplished 
over night. Old nuisances are abated, 
flies are kept out of the premises, the 
methods of operation are improved and 
bacterial counts in the product which 
have been persistently above the legal 
standard suddenly drop to a satisfac- 
tory level. In fact, the prompt re- 
sponse and resulting necessity of early 
renewal of license has lately led the 
Commissioner of Health to adopt the 
practice of serving a 24 hour notice be- 
fore revocation. It is found that this 
notice often obviates the necessity of 
revocation because of prompt compli- 
ance with regulations. It should be 
borne in mind further that the results 
cited are accomplished with a mini- 
mum of effort and in record breaking 
time. 

The annual renewal of licenses also 
constitutes an effective means of en- 
forcing sanitary requirements. It is 
the practice to secure an inspection and 
scoring of all premises shortly before 
the expiration of the license period. 
Plants found to be below standard are 
not given renewals until conditions are 
made satisfactory. 

CONTROL OF COUNTRY PLANTS 

The methods of control of pasteuri- 
zation, as used within the city, require 
some modification when applied to 
plants located outside the boundaries 
of a municipality. 

Inspection and Scoring.—A dairy in- 
spector or creamery inspector is re- 
quired to visit country plants at least 
once each month. The number of such 
inspectors should be about one to each 
15 plants, approximately, if time is al- 
lowed for dairy duties and other as- 
signments. The card used for scoring 
is similar to that used within the city. 


A score of at least 75% should be r 
quired. Orders for abatement are fo: 
warded to the department for issuanc: 
as in the case of city plants. 

Reporting of Contagious Diseases.— 
Information with reference to conta- 
gion among employes of country plants 
or their tributary farms is obtained i 
a number of ways. The dealers them 
selves report a considerable number of 
cases. The dairy inspectors, the cream 
ery inspectors, the local health offi 
cers, and physicians are important 
sources of information. Rarely the 
farmer himself reports the existence oi 
contagion. A report of two or more 
cases in a given locality is followed by 
investigation in the neighborhood 
which often discloses additional cases 
in adjoining farms and nearby plants 
Diseases in the herds are commonly re 
ported by the local veterinarians. When 
a report is received of the existence of 
contagion in a pasteurizing plant or its 
tributary farms, the product of the 
plant is excluded from the market until 
such time as the case is removed from 
the premises or the tributary supply 
is cut off. The return to work of the 
employee concerned is not permitted 
until a formal certificate of recovery is 
obtained from the local health officer 
In the case of tributary farms, the ship 
ment of milk to the plant may be al- 
lowed if the herds are removed to 
other premises and cared for by per- 
sons not in any way exposed to con- 
tagion. 

Thermo Recorders.—Thermo record- 
ers are required as in city plants. The 
charts are required to be mailed regu 
larly to the department of health. 

Sampling.—Sampling consists chief- 
ly of field plating at the plants and gen- 
eral primary sampling on arrival of the 
product in the city. 

The “Shut-off."—Perhaps the most 
effective means of control of plants lo- 
cated outside of the municipal jurisdic- 
tion is the “shut-off.” This procedure 
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nay be regarded as a temporary sus- 
pension of the permit to operate a pas- 
teurizing plant. It is resorted to for 
reasons such as the following: 

1. Non-compliance with orders for 
ibatement of insanitary conditions. 

2. Aceptance of milk from other 
shippers who have attempted to evade 
a “shut-off.” 

3. Failure to send thermo recorder 
charts to the department. 

4. Falsifying thermo 
charts. 

5. Failure in the case of a new 
plant to apply for a permit before ship- 
ment. 

6. High temperature of milk at the 
receiving platform in the city. 

77. Excessive bacterial content of 
the milk sampled at the receiving plat- 
form, 

The “shut-off” is accomplished in the 
following steps: (1) Written notice is 
sent to the consignor and consignee; 
(2) Telephone notice is given to the 
dairy inspector of the district; the in- 
spector ascertains whether the plant is 
shipping and reports by telephone to 
the department, giving the railroad 


recorder 


Marriage and Disease—The new Danish 
Marriage Law is up for its third reading in 
the Folketing (Lower House) after which it 
will go to the Landsting (Upper House) for 
-onsideration. It contains these provisions: 


(1) If the person who wishes to contract 
a marriage does not suffer and ha: never suf- 
fered from venereal disease, he shall give a 
written declaration on his honor to that effect. 


(2) In the opposite case, he must either 
put in a doctor’s certificate, made within the 
previous fortnight that the danger of infection 
or its transmission to the children is most 
improbable; or 


(3) If such a declaration cannot be made, 
he must prove that the other party to the 
marriage has been informed as to the disease, 
and that both parties have had oral instruction 


and time of arrival; (3) A milk inspec- 
tor is assigned to the receiving plat- 
form in the city. On the arrival of the 
shipment, it is returned to the consig- 
nor by the milk inspector or held under 
condemnation tag. The shipper, in or- 
der to be relieved of the “shut-off,” is 
required to come to the city or send a 
representative to interview the execu- 
tive or assistant executive of the in 
spection bureau. Here the reasons for 
the “shut-off” are fully explained and 
the importance of securing compliance 
with orders emphasized. When all or- 
ders have been complied with and this 
fact has been verified by inspection of 
the plant, the “shut-off” is lifted. 


Revocation of Permit.—Revocation 
of permit or refusal to renew the per 
mit at the end of the expiration period 
is at times resorted to as a means of 
penalizing repeated disregard of sani- 
tary regulations. This step closes the 
city market to the plant in question 
and usually results in prompt compli- 
ance with orders issued for abatement 
of insanitary conditions and improve 
ment of methods. 


from a doctor as to the dangers consequent 
thereon. 

Typhus on Decrease in Esthonia.—Mor- 
tality from typhus in the hospitals of Esthonia 
is on the decrease, according to announcement 
made by Colonel Edward W. Ryan, head of 
the American Red Cross Commission to West 
Russia. From 8 percent to 0.5 percent is 
the record drop in the number of deaths from 
typhus registered in five days in some of the 
hospitals. 

The work of cleaning up in the hospitals 
in Reval has been completed and the commis- 
sion has begun work at Narva. The Estho- 
nian authorities have given the Red Cross 
officials every possible assistance. The chief 
of the commission has expressed himself as 
confident that the typhus epidemic will shortly 
be overcome, unless the disease suddenly 
grows unexpectedly widespread. 
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nities. 


Private water supplies connected for emergency purposes to public 
supplies are a potential source of pollution. Check valves which a decade 
ago were considered safe have been subject to such changes in design as 
to be now condemned. Health officers should be on their guard against! 
any commercial economy here that means health risk to their commu- 


POLLUTION 
HE amount of water which can 
be obtained from underground 
sources has been made the subject 
of numerous investigations. The quality 
of this water in its relation to health 
seems to have been somewhat overlooked. 


ORIGIN OF 


There seems generally to be a feeling 


that water which comes from under- 
ground is always of the purest quality 
and the deeper the well the better the 
chance of getting such water. 

This opinion is probably based on the 
fact that water slowly _ percolating 
through fine gravel is purified in its 
journey and oftentimes appears in wells 
and springs, clear, cold and sparkling. 

Reasoning from this, if water can be 
obtained from deep wells in gravel, it is 
undoubtedly a better water than that 
from near the surface. In wells driven 
into rock the popular fancy is that here 
is the best source of all. For what, 
seemingly, could be safer water than that 
obtained from the interior of a rock with 
an entrance of water from the surface, 
cut off by tightly sealing the hole around 
the casing pipe where it enters the rock. 

Little thought is usually given as to 
the origin of this water supply said to 
come from solid rock many hundreds of 
feet below the surface. 

\ block of granite, or trap rock, or 
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sandstone even casually examined, seems 
to have little capacity for containing 
water in any quantity, and the most sup 
erficial observer would hardly be con 
vinced that water could flow through the 
rock at the rate of from 20 to 30 gal- 
lons per minute, which is a common rate 
in the deep wells in Connecticut driven 
into rock. 

By observing the exposed face of any 
rock quarry, however, we find that the 
supposedly solid rock is cut into blocks 
of greater or less extent, by a multitude 
of seams and oftentimes even by ap- 
preciable cracks. 

These cracks appear to be at all angles, 
oftentimes even vertical or horizontal. 
They may be bedding planes as in the 
sandstones and shales, or due to pressure 
and contraction as in the igneous rocks 
Whatever their cause, they readily may 
form channels down and along which 
surface water may move with more or 
less ease. 

With this in mind it requires little 
imagination to understand that if there 
is at any depth a horizontal or nearly 
horizontal bedding plane intersecting 
these cracks from the surface, water 
from a considerable distance may flow 
freely under ground with none of the 
purification affected by its passage 
through beds of gravel or sand. 
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lf one of the driven wells penetrating 
even several hundred feet through solid 
rock, at length enters a water-bearing 
crevice, there is every possibility that 
water drawn from it may be highly pol- 
luted from sources long distances away, 
and even from other surface drainage 
areas. 

POLLUTION FROM PRIVATE SUPPLY. 

\n experience has recently been had 
concerning local pollution of a city water 
supply, which is both interesting and in- 
structive. While, fortunately, it led to 
no serious results, the possibilities were 
such that a recitation of the facts may 
be of value in hunting down a possible 
source of contamination to public water 
supplies not always apparent to public 
health officers searching for a cause for 
an epidemic of water-borne diseases. 

\ll of the water for the regular public 
water supply of Hartford, Conn., is 
treated with chlorine gas and furnished 
practically sterile to the city. Secondary 
infection was discovered by the daily 
bacterological tests of tap water. The 
cause was sought and found in a con- 
nection with a private deep well supply 
to a large establishment located in the 
center of the city. 

That the cause was discovered and the 
evil remedied was conclusively proven 
by the bacteriological tests before and 
after the closing of the connections and 
the fact that since then no suspicious 
conditions have been observed. 

In the search for the origin of the pol- 
lution many hitherto unknown emer- 
gency connections to secondary supplies 
were discovered. At this time, and in 
connection with the search, an investi- 
gation was made of a number of second- 
ary fire supply connections to factory 
property governed by so-called double 
check valves. A careful study was also 
made of the monthly inspection reports 
of these valves, extending over a period 
of about ten years, and a source of po- 
tential danger from these valves seemed 


more real than had hitherto been sup 
posed probable. 

About the last week in June, 1918, the 
daily reports of the bacteriological ex- 
amination of city water from the labora 
tory tap began to show positive results 
for B. coli, and in nearly every instance 
the differential test was confirmatory 
\t the same time no positive determina- 
tions were obtained from the samples 
taken at a testing tap a short distance 
below the chlorine gas station. 

A careful study of conditions for a 
few days gave the following results: B. 
coli, raw water differential tests positive ; 
treated water in 10 cc. differential tests 
negative ; laboratory tap differential tests 
positive in 1 cc. The amount of chlorine 
gas used at this time was about 0.86 
p.p.m. Soon after this the chemist re 
ported that “the number of bacteria in 
the laboratory tap samples showed the 
usual effect of after growth and the pre- 
sumptive test for the colon bacillus was 
positive twice in 0.1 cc., once in | cc., 
once in 5 cc. and once in 10 ce. Both 
tests in 0.1 cc. volumes and the one test 
in 1 ce. volume gave other characteristic 
growths of the colon organism. A posi- 
tive test of the tap water was given 
special examination to determine whether 
the organism was a spore former, and 
a positive test from the raw water on the 
same date was carried through the same 
examination. Both organisms proved to 
be non-spore-forming types, the tap 
water sample showing 20% gas in lactose 
broth and the raw water sample 10% 
gas. 

\t this time three supply mains were 
bringing water to the city, the branching 
of these from the distributing reservoir 
being below the sterilization plant. 

\lthough the B. coli determinations 
below this point had been negative, in 
order to eliminate any suspicion from the 
source of supply, samples were taken 
from each of the three mains at their 
entrance to the city. In all tests B. coli 
was absent in 10 cc., samples. This re- 
sult seemed to indicate conclusively that 
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the water became polluted after reaching 
the city and that the results from the 
laboratory tap were due either to care- 
lessness in sampling or to actual local 
pollution. 

In order to get an idea of the possible 
location of the source of the trouble, 
circles defining zones were drawn every 
'g mile, using the laboratory location as 
a center. In these zones a number of 
samples were taken and subjected to in- 
tensive examination. 

At the same time a careful inspection 
was made of all premises known or sus- 
pected of having secondary supplies in 
deep driven wells. Most of these sup- 
plies were used in connection with re- 
frigerating plants because the water, 
while too hard for most domestic uses, 
was a number of degrees colder than the 
city water and therefore effected a sav- 
ing in condensing processes. In most 


cases the connection was of small size 
governed by an ordinary gate valve with 


the city pressure from 30 to 40 lbs. 
higher than the well pressure. In all 
cases the city water was available in an 
emergency in failure of the 
private supply. 

The result of the zone tests was very 
satisfactory and located the place of 
probable infection within an area about 
2,000 feet square in the heart of the city 
business district and in the vicinity of 
the testing laboratory. 

A careful inspection of the places in 
this area known to have auxiliary sup- 
plies, resulted in the elimination of a 
number where the secondary supply was 
without question carried always at a 
lower pressure than the city supply. 

The search was thus narrowed to three 
suspected sources with evidence most 
strongly pointing to one of them. Tests 
of tap water for B. coli were taken in 
the vicinity of these three places, with 
the result that conclusive evidence of the 
origin of the trouble was located in the 
place expected. The cause of the trouble 
was as follows: 
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On account of drop in pressure in t! 
city system during portions of the da) 
when the draft was considerable, the cit 
water failed to reach the upper stori: 
of the building under consideration. Th 
condition resulted in inadequate servic: 
to the sprinkler system, to remedy whic! 
a large tank was filled by pumping fron 
a deep well driven into rock, a form oi 
water supply quite common in Hartford 
for certain purposes. The tank was con 
nected with the piping from the city 
mains through two check valves, one of 
which was supposed to close when th: 
city pressure rose to a point which would 
overflow the tank, and the other supposed 
to close when the city pressure becanx 
low, and so prevent water from the tank 
flowing into the city mains. The water 
pipes feeding the sprinkler supply wer 
also tapped and connected so that water 
could be drawn from either system for 
supply to some parts of the building, th: 
only safeguard between the two systems 
being a hand operated valve. Whether 
the cause of the injection of polluted 
water was due to leaking check valve or 
to some one carelessly leaving open the 
connection, is unknown. An interesting 
feature of the case, however, was a com 
plaint received several months previously 
from a hair-dressing parlor, of the ex- 
treme hardness of the water on one or 
two occasions. As the city water has an 
alkalinity of from 20 to 25 and the well 
water about 200, the conclusion as to 
cause is now obvious, although at the 
time little attention was paid to the 
matter. 

DOUBLE CHECK VALVE CONNECTIONS. 

The order of the Board requiring com 
plete severance of all connections with 
auxiliary supplies taken from sources 
other than the city supply resulted in a 
protest from several of the large manu 
facturing plants in the city. These estab 
lishments, in addition to the primary fire 
protection afforded by the city system, 
are required by the insurance under 
writers to maintain an adequate second- 
ary supply for emergency use. 
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Several of these plants take this ‘supply 
from a very highly polluted stream run- 
ning directly through the heart of the 
city and not only draining a populous 
rea but also furnishing an outlet for 
some sewers and overflow for others. 


[hese connections are supposed to be 
protected by the so-called double check 
valve system, which, in effect, is a pair 
of specially constructed check valves six 
or eight inches in diameter, with con- 
nections for draining the valves and test- 
ing their tightness predicated on observa- 
tion of rise or fall in pressure under 
conditions of pressure on one side of the 
valve and none on the other. 

rheoretically the scheme is perfect 
and without doubt the device is in gen- 
eral the most efficient one which has as 
yet been developed, if connection must 
be had between the city water and a 
polluted source. 

Without question a secondary supply 
of ample proportion is necessary for the 
protection of important plants. This is 
required not only to protect property, 
but to safeguard life and insure con- 
tinuity of employment to the inhabitants 
of a city, as well as to hold important in- 
dustries where they are located. 

There can, of course, be no argument 
but that no connection between a polluted 
source anda city water supply is a safer 
proposition, so far as protection of city 
health is concerned. In the case where 
a city supply is ample, both in quantity 
and pressure, for the primary protection, 
there seems no reason, except cost, why 
the secondary protection cannot be fur- 
nished by large cisterns underground or 
by elevated tanks, both filled with city 
water. I am aware of various objections 
which are offered to this method by some 
of the fire insurance companies, but it is 
a matter of fact that in localities where 
only city water is available, the under- 
writers accept the tank without increase 
in rates. This appears to be a good cri- 
terion on which to base opinion as to the 
efficacy of this method: 
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In the case of localities where the pub- 
lic supply is not adequate, it is necessary 
for the mill pumps to furnish the primary 
supply, the public supply acting as an 
auxiliary. In this case there may be 
some argument in favor of the connec- 
tion between the two sources of supply. 
Without in any way minimizing the 
danger of the connection, the matter 
resolves itself into a question of expedi- 
ency for local determination. That is, as 
a choice of two evils; which is the lesser 
danger to public health or risk of con- 
flagration with its attendant hazard to 
human life and continuity of employ- 
ment, not to mention loss of property: 


Under the conditions just mentioned, 
if connection is decided to be necessary, 
without doubt the double check valve in 
its last design will afford the best pro- 
tection at present available. 

In cases where the city supply is 
ample, there seems no argument except 
that of cost of installation and mainten- 
ance of tanks. When public health is 
concerned, this argument does not appear 
valid, at least within reasonable limits of 
expense. What these reasonable limits 
are is one for local determination. 

In the ten years’ experience of Hart- 
ford, with twelve sets of check valves, 
the records show that eternal vigilance 
only can keep these valves even passably 
tight; that they do leak on the slightest 
provocation ; that sometimes both valves 
have been found leaking at the same 
time ; and that there is no assurance that 
they will remain tight even for a short 
period after test. The custom of inspec- 
tion is a visit once each week to make 
pressure tests and once every four 
months for a thorough inspection of the 
entire valve. 

In considering this matter, one of the 
best known sanitary specialists in the 
country, although endeavoring to see the 
matter as favorably as possible, yet felt 
constrained to say that while he believed 
such connections, (emergency supplies), 
could be made of little danger if installed 
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'y a properly designed check valve sys 
tem; that the present design was not 
satisfactory; also that as a general rule, 
health officers and practical water works 
operators are opposed to connections of 
this character. The present design was 
considered eminently satisfactory when 
brought out ten years ago and hailed at 
that time and since as a panacea for all 


dangers from pollution at connections, 
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vet since that time the device has be: 
the subject of changes in design and 
now unequivocally condemned. In vie 
of these facts, the question natural! 
arises as to how far it is justifiable 
proceed with the experiment for the sak: 
of reducing cost, when the matter is on 
involving questions of health, particu 
larly if it is possible to avoid these con 
nections by other means 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST MALARIA IN CUBA, 1918-19* 


F. VitLUENDAS, M.D., 


Special Commissioner of the Cuban Department of Health and Charities, 
Havana, Cuba 


ORGANIZATION 


The ter 


Division of the Territory. 
ritory of the two provinces was divided 


into 11 districts and two subdistricts, 
taking into consideration the complex 
circumstances affecting the topog- 
raphy, the lines of communication, the 
roads, the resources, inhabited areas, 
agricultural enterprises, etc. Some of 
the districts comprised a single mu- 
nicipaltiy, including the local health 
office (there is a local health office sup- 
ported by the State in Cuba for each 
municipality); other districts com- 
prised several of these, and others spe- 
cial extensions or areas of one or more 
municipalities. 

Search for Paludics: Sanitary Police. 
There were created a number of offices 
of lay sanitary policemen in sufficient 
number in each district so that each of 
them could make the rounds of the dis- 
trict twice a week, following three dit- 
ferent routes, which included the visit- 
ing of the hamlets, farms (sugar mills 
and cane plantations, etc.), groups of 
workers engaged in razing forests for 

*A campaign lasting twenty months, beginning in 
January, 1915, and ending in August. 1919, was car- 


ried on against malaria in the provinces of Camaguey 
and Oriente. 


plantations, and country stores located 
on the roads and in the woods. These 
inspectors furnished horses or 
railroad transportation. Every 
after finishing his labor, each of thes 
policemen was charged with making 

written report covering the work done 
during the day, for which purpose a 
blank form was furnished him, and this 
report was in turn sent in to the loca! 
health officer or the medical inspecto: 
under whose orders the men worked 
Cheir mission, which was explained in 
well-prepared written instructions, was 
to seek febrile cases, those suspected o! 
being paludics, and others who through 
their appearance and worn-out condi 
tion should be suspected of being pal 
but without the recurrence of 


were 


day 


udal, 
fever 

If the suspect was an ambulant 
worker without a family or permanent 
home in the locality, he was removed 
either to the infirmaries of the sugar 
mills or plantations, where mosquito 
proof rooms were provided (protected 
with wire netting), or sent to the hos- 
pital, according to the locality where 
he was found. 

If the patient had a home, or in cases 
of women and children, they were left 
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the home, but were provided with 
mosquito nets, given capsules of qui- 
nine, and subjected to rules and pre- 
scriptions which were rigidly enforced. 
If the rules were disobeyed the patients 
were then transferred to a hospital. 

The policemen also had the duty ot 
taking blood samples from the suspects 
and also from those entering the hos- 
pitals, before dosing them with quinine. 
(he blood sample, to which a tag bear- 
ing the name of the suspect was at- 
tached, would then be sent to the Re 
search Laboratory, and the result as to 
whether it was a positive or negative 
case was reported by telegraph. Posi- 
tive cases were sent from the infirm- 
aries to the special wards at the hos- 
pitals where the patients remained until 
examinations made at intervals of ten 
lays should give negative result. 

The sick who remained at their 
homes, especially women and children, 
were assiduously watched to prevent 
being bitten by mosquitoes, and were 
iurnished with free quinine when nec- 
essary until they became well, as shown 
by the blood analysis made at the 
laboratories. 

The majority of the owners of sugar 
mills and managers of cane plantations 
furnished the quinine required by their 
laborers, both for curative and for pre- 
ventative purposes. The Sanitary De- 
partment also furnished quinine freely. 
Large signs in Spanish, English and 
l'rench giving the laborers instructions 
to avoid mosquito bites, to take daily 
quinine which would be furnished them 
free, to communicate with the health 
officers in case of illness, and telling 
them what they should do in case they 
felt ill, were displayed at the railroad 
stations, restaurants, stores and places 
where people might gather. Pamphlets 
containing popular instructions were 
also distributed among them. 

Examinations of the blood of chil- 
dren attending the boys’ and girls’ 
schools of the large as well as the me- 
dium and small-sized cities and towns 
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were conducted. In some cases from 
six to eight children among groups ot 
from 60 to 80 were found to have the 
symptoms and infection, but without 
fever and attending classes. An inves- 
tigation at the homes of these devel- 
oped that there were other smaller chil 
Chocolate 
bonbons containing ten centigrams of 


dren and women affected. 


tanate of quinine were used with suc 
cess in cases of children. The teachers 
were left in charge of dosing them with 
three, four or five bonbons per day; 
others were treated at their homes, and 
in that manner much prevention was 


assured. 
HUMAN ANTI-PARASITICAL CAMPAIGN 


Anti-Anopheles Campaign (Against 
the Mosquito): The work in this con 
nection was comparatively complex. 

l. Agricultural concerns employing 
large numbers of men were made to in 
stall properly-isolated infirmaries well 
protected from mosquitoes, with a suth 
cient number of beds (in ratio to the 
number of laborers) in order to take 
care, without loss of time, of all sus- 
pects whether febrile or not. They were 
also required to employ nurses and a 
physician in order to obtain good blood 
samples and to apply quinine injections 

The sick were always transferred to 
these infirmaries during the day time, 
during which hours the anopheles mos- 
quito is rarely found at large, but al- 
ways under mosquito netting to avoid 
infection. 

2. It was also demanded that the 
sleeping quarters of all residents of 
plantations, from the highest employees 
down to the field laborers, and whether 
located in large quarters or in small 
barracks, as well as the rooms of all 
merchants having their quarters at the 
large plantations, should be protected 
with wire nettings covering all open- 
ings and entrances with double or triple 
sets of doors, to prevent the ingress of 
mosquitoes. It was also demanded that 
all laborers sleeping in open quarters 
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in the field should be provided with 
mosquito nets. 

3. The work also comprised the 
canalization, cleaning and removal of 
all grass and shrubs for a distance of 
two kilometers from all streams in and 
around the places where large groups 
of men had their quarters. At the large 
sugar mills, which are small towns in 
themselves, systems of sewage were in- 
stalled in and around the mills; and at 
others the springs and water courses 
were lined with concrete for a distance 
of two kilometers from the mill. 

The extensive and constant labor of 
leveling the ground to prevent the for- 
mation of pools and the canalization of 
the streams during the dry season was 
also carried out. Wherever it was pos- 
sible, a well was dug near the location 
of large until an 
stratum was reached and the water al- 
lowed to run into it. The pool was 
then filled in. In other cases the water 
from these pools was diverted into 
some large stream by means of costly 
canals, 


pools, absorbing 


The medical officers of the depart- 
ment are now obtaining topographical 
plans of the sugar mills grounds and 
the large plantations in order to point 
out to the proprietors the way to 
change the course of the streams and 
how to proceed with their canalization, 
refilling, etc. 

4. Petrolization and Other Re- 
sources. Besides the work carried out 
as above there was maintained an ex- 
tensive as well as continuous campaign 
of petrolization of the stagnant, waters 
and the small streams, which were kept 
free of the small weeds which are al- 
ways sought by the anopheles. The 
most practical method of petrolization 


was found to be the submerging in t! 
streams of bags filled with sawdust which 
had been previously immersed in tan] 
filled with petroleum during 48 hou: 
These bags, which are made in diff: 
ent sizes in accordance with the wid: 
of the stream, are placed at a distanc: 
one from another in accordance wit! 
the strength of the current and volun 
of water. The bags are nailed t 
sprigs of wood, fastened to the botto: 
or bed of the spring and are renews 
every eight or ten days. The oil escap 
ing from the sawdust comes out on th: 
surface perfectly atomized, and forms 
a film on top, which it has been found 
after having tried every system imagin 
able, is not obtained in any other man- 
ner. When it has not been possible 
properly to petrolize accidental vol 
umes of water (at the mines and quar- 
ries), the proceeding adopted has been 
to dissolve salt in order to form 
strong solution which has prevented 
the formation and development of mos- 
quito larve. 


The process of petrolization is sing 
ularly favorable during the dry season 
(the dry and rainy seasons in Cuba are 
irregular). By reducing the volumes 
of water where the anopheles may de 
posit their eggs the breeding of mos- 
quitoes may be reduced, and when the 
rain season comes the strong currents 
carry away the small masses of larve 
remaining and there ensue periods 
when the number of mosquitoes is re- 
duced to the minimum. The work per 
formed has converted into healthy re- 
gions, zones which were _ formerly 
ravaged by endemic malaria. It is a 
hard labor which requires assiduity and 
tenacity, because any interruption 
might cause the advantage gained to be 
lost. 


The A. P. H. A. Meeting is only a month away. | 
San Francisco—September 13-17, 1920. | 


THE COUNTRY SLAUGHTERHOUSE; HOW TO BUILD IT 


G. H. Parks 
Expert on Sanitation, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Read before Section on Food and Drugs, American Public Health Association. at New Orleans, La., 
October 28, 1919. 


l is estimated that in the year 1918 of 
| all cattle slaughtered in the United 

States 3,921,000 were killed in estab- 
lishments not operating under the Fed- 
eral Meat Inspection Act of 1906; the 
estimate for calves is 4,310,000, and for 
swine 28,640,000 head. Of the number 
of animals enumerated some _ were 
slaughtered by the farmer on the farm, 
and the larger number were killed in the 
country slaughterhouse. 

As such a large proportion of the 
animals are slaughtered in the country 
slaughterhouse, it is needful that the 
slaughterhouse shall be constructed so 
that sanitary conditions can be main- 
tained. 

In surveys made in several states the 
slaughterhouses were found in such in- 
sanitary conditions that if clean, health- 
ful, wholesome meats were to be pro- 
vided, extensive alterations in the build- 
ings and surroundings were imperatively 
necessary. Methods of operation also 
required modification. The following 
descriptions of conditions disclosed by 
the surveys are taken from the files in 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The slaughterhouses where 
animals are killed for local consumption 
are usually isolated and scattered about 
the town, either situated on some back 
street surrounded by stables and dwel- 
lings, or outside of the corporate limits 
where they are not subjected to undesir- 
able observation. 


One state reports that of 327 
slaughterhouses inspected, only 23, or 
about seven percent, were found to ful- 
fill sanitary standards adopted by the 
state. The Act approved contained the 
following: Insanitary conditions shall be 
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deemed to exist wherever and whenever 
any one or more of the following con- 
ditions appear or are found, to wit: If 
the slaughterhouse is dilapidated and in 
a state of decay; if the floors and side 
walls are soaked with decaying blood or 
other animal matter; if efficient fly 
screens are not provided; if the drainage 
of the slaughterhouse or yard is not effi- 
cient; if maggots, filthy pools, or hog 
wallows exist in the slaughterhouse yard 
or under the slaughterhouse ; if the water 
supply used in connection with the 
cleansing or preparing is not pure and 
unnolluted; if hogs are kept in the 
slaughterhouse yard or feed therein on 
animal offal, or if the odors’ of putre- 
faction plainly exist therein. 

At nearly all slaughterhouses in- 
spected, foul, nauseating odors were evi 
dent for yards around; swarms of flies 
filled the air and the buildings, and cov- 
ered the carcasses which were hung up to 
cool. Beneath the houses was to be 
found a thin mud or mixture of blood 
and earth churned by hogs, which are 
kept to feed on offal. Maggots fre- 
quently existed in numbers so great as to 
cause a visible movement of the mud. 
Water for washing meat was frequently 
drawn from dug wells, which receive 
seepage of the slaughterhouse yards, or 
the water was taken from the adjoining 
streams, to which the hogs had access. 
Dilapidated buildings were the usual 
thing, and always the most repulsive 
surroundings and odors existed. 
Slaughterhouses of fair sanitary condi- 
tion were not found. They were abom- 
inably bad or else met the standard com- 
pletely. 

Reports from other states present sim- 
ilar conditions, but it is not necessary to 
give additional descriptions. 


| 
| 
ia 
| 
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\nother feature to be noticed in con- 
nection with the subject is that every 
slaughterhouse may be a potential center 
of disease, and naturally the poorer the 
premises the more 
dangerous it 1s. This fact is apparent 
from the character of the work per- 
if only a few animals are 
slaughtered each week, the total number 


condition of the 


may amount to several hundred during 
the year and it is probable that some of 
the animals are diseased. If the offal 
from diseased animals is fed uncooked 
to the hogs which are raised upon the 
grounds the latter may become infected. 
Rats frequently overrun the place, and 
they in turn may become infected with 
trichine. Rats act as direct transmitters 
of trichinoisis to hogs. 

If a slaughterhouse should be burned 
or abandoned as sometimes happens, the 
rats which inhabited the premises will 
wander to neighboring farms, and will 
carry with them the disease that they 
have contracted from eating diseased 
offal. If hogs suffering from hog cholera 
or swine plague are killed and the offal 
thrown into the yard draining into a 
creek, the creek becomes contaminated 
and the disease may spread to-the farms 
lower down the creek. 

A country slaughterhouse then to be 
operated under sanitary conditions 
should be planned to include essential 
features as follows: (first) suitable loca- 
tion; (second) abundant water supply; 
(third) buildings so constructed that 
they may be kept clean with the least 
amount of labor. 

LOCATION, 

The lot should possess natural drain- 
age in order that pools of water will not 
be formed on the surface of the ground 
and remain sufficiently long to become 
stagnant. If the natural grade does not 
furnish efficient drainage, the lot must 
be graded and ditches or sub-soil drain- 
age must be supplied. 

The slaughterhouse proper should be 
so located on the lot that direct sunlight 
may be admitted on three sides of the 


killing room. This condition can be ob- 
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taied if the cooler is towards the nor 
and the holding pens are towards thy 
south. The east and west sides of th 
cooler may be shaded by other building: 
or by trees, but the killing room should 
be in the open. Where the cooler is e, 
posed on three sides, the arrangement 
shown is best, as the walls of the coole: 
are subjected to the least variation 
temperatures and there is, therefore, 
more even temperature maintained in th: 
cooler with a resultant saving of ice 

WATER. 

The water must be potable and must 
be obtained from a supply that is not sul 
jected to pollution from any source, and 
the supply must be ample to permit oi 
free use in cleaning the premises, both 
within and without the buildings, after 
killing operations have ceased for the 
day. AND CONSTRUCTION, 

The slaughtering plant may consist of 
one or more compartments. If of but 
one room, it will be a compartment in 
which the animals are killed and the 
carcasses dressed and prepared for food 
An addition to serve as a cooler should 
be provided if it is necessary to hold the 
carcasses longer than a few hours and 
the temperature of the locality is higher 
than 45° F. 


The killing or slaughtering 
should be constructed with an impervious 
floor, and with tight, smooth walls and 
ceiling. Numerous windows should be 
installed in the outside walls so that an 
abundance of direct natural light can be 
admitted, as sunlight is of assistance in 
maintaining sanitary conditions. 

The floor of the room should be made 
of concrete, asphalt, or vitrified brick, 
and the floor must be so constructed that 
it will slope or pitch to floor drains which 
may be either gutters or cast iron stable 
traps. There must be sufficient slope o1 
pitch to the floor to allow all liquids to 
flow without interruption to the gutters 
or drains which must be of sufficient siz: 
to carry off the drainage quickly. 
pitch of % inch to the foot is sufficient 
for a properly constructed floor, but it 


KILLING ROOM. 


room 


Tur Country 


; better to make the pitch 3g of an inch 
the foot to overcome the inequalities 
f the floor due to faulty construction 
ind faulty workmanship. 
WALLS AND CEILING. 
The walls and ceiling of the room 
hould be as smooth as possible. The 
valls to a height of at least six feet from 
he floor should be made impervious to 
ill liquids so that they can be readily 
vashed and kept clean. Above the im- 
pervious portion the studs should be 
sheathed with matched and dressed lum- 
her. Matched and beaded ceiling should 
not be used as the recesses formed by 
the beads furnish crevices for the lodge- 
ment of dirt and dust and also furnish 
breeding places for vermin. Portland 
cement plaster may be used on the walls, 
or galvanized metal sheets may be nailed 
to the wooden sheeting of the walls. If 
metal sheets are used all joints, both ver- 
tical and horizontal, must be soldered to 
prevent liquids and vermin from gaining 
iccess behind the metal sheets. The ceil- 
ing should be sheathed in order that there 
will be no accumulation of dirt, dust, and 
‘obwebs, and the labor of cleaning the 
room thereby increased. Some ceilings 
will require less paint as the surface ex- 
posed is less than if the rafters or ceiling 
joints are left uncovered. 
WINDOWS. 
“The windows of the killing room 
should be as numerous as the wall space 
will permit. They should be located so 
that the lower edge of the sash will be 
about five feet from the floor and the tops 
of the windows as close to the ceiling as 
construction will permit. The windows 
may be either sliding sash or casement 
sash that are hinged to swing like a door. 
The casement sash permits of the entire 
opening to be used and will therefore 
admit more air, which is an advantage 
in warm climates. All openings must be 
screened to prevent the entrance of flies 
ind other vermin. 
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CONSTRUCTION, 


The building may be constructed with 
a balloon frame superstructure and con- 
crete foundation. The portion under the 
cooler is excavated to furnish a_ hide 
cellar. The portion below the killing 
room and fore-cooler is not excavated 
but is to be filled in with gravel or broken 
rock to a sufficient height to carry the 
concrete floor of-the killing room. The 
purpose of the rock filling is to prevent 
ground water from being absorbed by the 
concrete floor, and it also permits the 
floor to dry more thoroughly. 
space for hides is provided in the cellar 
under the chill room. The hide cellar 
should have an entrance from 
the building as this will prevent the odors 
from the hides permeating the building. 

The offal and other refuse incident to 
killing operations should be removed 
daily from the premises and the premises 
should be kept clean to prevent main- 
taining a nuisance and also to eliminate 
flv-breeding places. 


\ storagt 


outside 


HANGING ROOM AND COOLER 


The hanging compartments are of two 
kinds, one in which the carcasses can be 
hung to dry and to remove a part of the 
animal heat. Animal heat will not be 
reduced materially below the temperature 
of the surrounding air. The other kind 
of a hanging room consists of a compart 
ment in which the air is chilled by means 
of ice or mechanical refrigeration. 

In localities where the temperature is 
higher than 45° F. the cooler or chill 
room will be necessary if the carcasses 
are to be held in storage longer than a 
few hours. The chill room is so con- 
structed that the floor, walls and ceiling 
do not permit a rapid exchange of air 
from the inside to the outside of the 
building. The air of the room is, there- 
fore, partially under control and can be 
maintained at a nearly even temperature 
by means of refrigeration. 


Go with the Forty-niners to San Francisco, 
A. P. H. A. Meeting, September 13-17, 1920. 
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EDUCATION AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


A leading lawyer in an important city of Greater Boston narrowly escaped 
death or injury not long ago from an express train. He disliked to use the 
subway connection between the platforms, and made a practice of climbing the 
fence between the tracks to get from one side of the station to the other. He 
did this one day in the face of an oncoming express train and by the merest chance, 
thanks to the cries of the spectators, escaped a horrible fate. 

It is probable that he has received many messages of congratulation, but it 
is very doubtful whether a single individual has expressed to him his disapproval 
of his practice. As an upholder and defender of the laws, it should have been 
his duty to take cognizance of the regulations and barriers established by a cor 
poration to protect the users of its property from injury. In his neglect to ob- 
serve the railway regulations he typifies an unfortunate failing of the American 
citizen—lack of discipline, and in this we are widely at variance with the people 
of European countries. It is said that in Paris a man who is run over by a street 
conveyance is fined because he had no business to be in the street in the way of 
the vehicle. Whether this is actually true or not, the principle exists in France, 
in Germany, in other Continental countries, of implicit obedience to formal laws 
and regulations. Their military training instills discipline into their daily actions. 
In this country, with its intense spirit of personal liberty, the citizen is apt to 
forget the regulations if out of sight of the policeman. 

This characteristic independence, if it may so be termed, is one of the fun- 
damental difficulties that confronts the health officer. He finds himself face to 
face with a carelessness or indifference or actual objection on the part of his 
citizens, and it is largely on account of this feeling that the police powers of the 
boards of health are necessary. Most of the routine work and most of the expen 
diture of money are required to oblige “law-observing” citizens to conform to 
those rules that have been formulated for the benefit of all. 
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Education of the people in public health has an importance that few are yet 
willing to ascribe to it. In the first place, public opinion formed through education 
is necessary in order that the health officer may properly formulate the regula- 
tions for his municipality. He cannot for any length of time maintain any stand- 
ard in which he has not the support of his people. In the second place, education 
in public health and sanitation is necessary in order that the health officer may 
not spend his time solving the problems which a careless and unthinking public 
sets before him. Careless and unthinking individuals invite disease, help in its 
dissemination, and aid in establishing insanitary conditions, and they do this not 
with malice aforethought. Discipline, realization of the importance of obeying 
rules and regulations, is a first step towards their reformation. Public health 
education is a quick way to establish the proper state of mind. It should be a 
foundation stone on which the health administrator can confidently rest his pre- 
ventive work. 


MODERN MEDICINE 


It is becoming more and more apparent to the medical profession that 
increase in knowledge in the medical sciences is so rapid and has come to 
cover such a variety of subjects that it has long since become impossible for 
any one man to keep abreast of all the branches of medical work. In a re- 
port submitted to the English Ministry of Health by the Consultative Council 
on Medical and Allied Services, the failure of the present organization of 
medicine to bring the advantages of medical science within reach of the people 
is noted: “Medical treatment, while becoming more effective, tends at the 
same time to become more complex. As the complexity of treatment becomes 
greater, it grows increasingly difficult for the individual practitioner to admin 
ister the full range of treatment requiring, as it does, access to such resources 
as those of bacteriology, bio-chemistry, radiology and electro-therapeutics, 
while the number of patients who can afford to pay for it diminishes.” 

The remedy seems to be as pointed out in recent articles on this subject 
in the organization of group diagnostic clinics. In such clinics the patient 
instead of traveling about the country and _ visiting specialist after specialist, 
receives, in one or two consultations, the codrdinated efforts of a group of 
specialists working together. These clinics—and a great number are already 
established, the largest of which is that conducted at Rochester, Minn., by 
the Mayos—have been eminently successful in bringing to light the nature 
of certain difficult and obscure cases and relieving the patient of the necessity 
of paying exorbitant fees. 

The New York State Department of Health realizing the value of such 
clinics to the residents of the state as a measure in health conservation, par- 
ticularly in rural parts of the state where the most modern facilities for diag- 
nosis of disease are not readily accessible, such as the laboratory and the 
X-ray, has undertaken the task of bringing these facilities to the public for its 
use. A description of the organization and operation of one of these clinics 
is described on another page of this issue. This is a most important and far- 
reaching step in the interest of health conservation and the prolongation of 
life and from the results obtained in New York State this group consultation 


clinic promises much for the future of public health in this country. 
D. G. 
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INSIGNIA FOR THE A. P. H. A. 


In the July, 1919, number of the Journal a prize offer was announce 
for an Association emblem intended for use on the membership certificat: 
stationery of the Association, for affiliated health organizations, and simil: 
purposes. A few designs which could easily be reproduced are shown wit! 
this article. Many interesting ideas were submitted, but none were cor 
sidered suitable by the Committee on Association Emblem. The idea sug 
gests itself of extending the contest until the time of the annual meeting 
This will permit members to think the matter over while on the train to th 
San Francisco meeting. 


Emblems may be divided into two classes: first, simple designs, mor: 
or less geometrical in character, such as the Red Cross, Tuberculosis Cross, 
the Swastika, etc.; second, designs which tell a story or appeal to “human 
interest,” such as coats of arms, the bell of the Bell Telephone Company, the 
picture of the two happy kiddies in the emblem of the Child Health Organiza- 
tion, ete. 


Most of the designs offered to date fell within the second class. A con 
siderable number showed maps of America as a prominent part of the design: 
others showed the American eagle; and still others showed a variation o/ 
the Caduceus. The Committee felt that these were not distinctive enough 
and that they probably would be confused with other emblems if, indeed 
the Association would not be charged with plagiarism. 

The greatest obstacle to date seems to have been the difficulty of em 
blemizing the idea of health. The goddess Hygeia has been suggested. The 
use of such a figure requires a label, as Hygeia to almost every one of u: 
looks about the same as any other Grecian woman. 


AMERICA? 
PUBLIC HEALY 
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\ few suggestions follow 
1. Simplicity is desirable. 
ttention of the observer. 


Highly complicated designs do not invite the 


2. If the idea of health or the fundamental object or characteristic of 
he Association can be suggested by the design, so much the better. 
3. Ideas will be acceptable as well as designs, but a sketch will be help 


‘ul even if crude 


Designs should be mailed to the Secretary, addressed as follows: 


tary, American Public Health 


Association 


secre 


Memorial Auditorium, San 


Francisco, Calif., or may be handed in the Registration Desk at the Associa 
ion Headquarters in San Francisco, not later than Monday, September 13 
Fach suggestion should be labeled with a pseudonym, the key of which should 


e placed in a sealed envelope accompanying the design. 


The following prizes 


vill be awarded by a committee at the San Francisco meeting: 


$20 for the best suggestion 
$10 for the second best. 


$ 5 each for the five next 


best 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 
REVIEWED 


The Nation’s Food. A Statistical Study 
of a Physiological and Social Problem. 
aymond Pearl. Philadelphia: UW. B. Saun- 
rs Co., 1920. Pp. 274. 
This book consists primarily of a 
rvey of the 
for which the author is rather excep- 
onally qualified, through his connection with 
Food Admin 


Price, $3.50 net, 
critical 
food resources of the United 
tates, 
Statistical Division of the 
stration 
The basis of the survey is mainly physiol 
wical, since it deals with the proportion ot 
utrients in food rather than gross totals, the 
od values based on the well-known 
vork of Atwater and Bryant. The matertal 
from the 


is been 


being 


largely compiled census 
the Department of 
ook. and 


Bureau of Markets. 


gures, \griculture Year- 


marketing statistics from _ the 
Estimates by those famil- 
with production have been relied upon in 
me instances. 

materials are classified as “pri 
human food without 
ention of animals, such as potatoes, fish or 
wheat; and “secondary,” including edible 
products of used for human food, 


such as honey, eggs, milk and meats. 


Nutritive 


nary,” used as inter- 


animals 


In the production of human foods the grains, 
neats and dairy products are the most im 
ortant, in the The United 


order named. 


States is shown to be a grain producing nation 
()f the ordinary grains, the survey shows con 
clusively the paramount importance of wheat 
The 


crop is nearly double that of its nearest com 


energy content of the country’s wheat 


peting commodity. The wheat crop, the hog 
and the together 
the protein and carbohydrate used as human 
65% of all the 


cow account for 62% oft 


69% of the fat and 
calories. 


food, 


It is that the relative 


importance of 


intere sting to note 
certain 


with popular 


foods is not at all in 
\ few 
modities furnish a very large proportion of 
the nutritional intake of the people. The foods 
total con- 
sumed, in order, are wheat, pork, dairy prod- 


accord notions. com- 


contributing most to the calories 
ucts, sugar, corn, beef, oils and potatoes. It 
is rather a surprise to note the comparatively 
taken by the 
find that sugar, sometimes considered a pleas 
part of the 
more than 20 
the carbohydrate 
does rice. 


low rating corn crop, and to 


ant but not essential dietary, 
times as much to 
intake of the nation as 
The only vegetable making a sig- 
contribution to the food resources is 
the potato, and this amounts to less than 4%. 


Apples contribute about twice as much as rice 


contributes 


nificant 


and nearly three times as much as fish. As 


a natural corollary of the low rating of vege 
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that the home garden 


desirable as a 


tables, it is shown 
patriotic and war 


have been, contributed 


movement, 
measure though it may 
to the total nutritional resources of the coun 
try only an extremely insignificant bit. 

The statistical figures bring out clearly the 


fact with 


The 


American man may need only 


discrepancy between theory and 
reference to human food consumption. 
oretically, the 
50-75 grams of protein per day to sustain life; 
actually, he uses up about 120 grams. If the 


form any cri- 
that we 


seven years 


figures of the last 
figure is the one 


each man equiva 


terion, the latter 


must count on supplying to 
lent of the population for some time in the 
There has actually been, in spite of 


food” slogans, only 


future 
patriotic pleas and “save 
a very slight decrease in per capita gross food 
consumption 1911 This 
probably due mostly to some reduction in the 


since decrease is 


wastage of edible foods 


A. G. WoopMan. 
+ 
Forty. E. B. Lowry, 


rbes & Company, 


The Woman of 
VW. D., Chicago F 
104. Price, $1.25. 

An important addition to the list of ten 
books in the sex hygiene series written by 
this author. He here focuses and brings to 
attention self-evident truths which are 
abundantly worth assembling. Dr. 
Lowry’s admonition appears to warn against 
mental as well as physical obesity at forty. 
By keeping her interests keen, her phil- 
osophy sound, and her sympathies broad, the 
opportunity for the woman of forty to achieve 
health, happiness, success is as great 
as ever. The author calls to attention the 
fact that a large percentage of famous women 
have become so after forty. The book is of 
vital interest to the women approaching middle 
age. It gives simple and reliable advice for 
the care of the health at this period, and is 
written in a clear and practical way. 

+ 

The Problem of Nervous Breakdown. 
By Edwin Lancelot Ash, M. D., Macmillan, 
New York, 1920. Pp. 299. Price $3.50. 

This is a non-technical book of general 
interest and usefulness. In four well-bal- 
anced divisions it discusses the origin, the 
varieties, the prevention and treatment of 
nervous states, and the special cases pro- 
duced by the war. The point of view is 
sane and superior to the advocacy of any 


many 
while 


and 


exclusive therapeutic method. Full just 
is done to both psychological and physi 
systems. There is a wealth of classical 
literary allusion reminding one of Osl 
fascinating expositions. The author k 
somewhat coldly upon the Freudians 
ventures the opinion that the tide is sett 
them. 

Some passages are rather prolix and tl 
are curious awkward phrases. What, 
example is meant by “not unseldom?” 


against 


expression repeatedly used. It is eas) 
overlook the defects of the text for 
brings together in its moderate compas 
body of material difficult to gather from t 
literature and of great value. Much fir 
observation is transcribed from D 
own notes. 


hand 


Ash’s 
Percy G. STILes 


+ 

Pathogenic Microérganisms. Willia 
Hallock Park, M. D., and Anna Wessels Vi 
liams, M. D., assisted by Charles Krumweid 
Jr.. M. D. 7th edition. Philadelphia: 

& Febiger. Price, $6.00. 

This work has won a well deserved rey; 
tation both as a practical aid to the laborator) 
technician and as an excellent text-book. 

The seventh edition contains much n¢ 
material and it is evident that great car 
has been taken to make a thorough revisi 
and to bring the subject matter as nearly 
possible up to date. 

Among other changes it is noted that th: 
chapter on media making has been pra 
tically re-written and contains very com 
plete directions for determination of 
hydrogen-ion concentration or actual acidity 
of the media. 

The Wassermann and other complement 
fixation tests are more thoroughly dealt 
with than in previous editions. The con 
plement-fixation test for tuberculosis 
recognized as a valuable diagnostic aid wit! 
the use of antigens made from moist sus 
pensions of whole bacilli or from defatted 
dried bacilli. 

There is a very complete résume of th 
technique for determination of pneumococ 
types and also much additional matter 
relation to streptococci and to influenza. 

The new edition contains 786 pages as 
compared with 709 in the sixth. There ar: 
a number of new engravings. The plates 
are the same as in the previous editio: 
though not quite so well colored. 
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As a practical reference book thoroughly 

vering the subjects of pathogenic micro- 
rganisms both bacterial and protozoan 
their cultivation and care, the problems ot 
immunity, the various laboratory tests and 
examinations; the book is a mine of in- 
formation carefully compiled by experts 
who have thorough and practical knowledge 
f the subjects they present. 

Francis H. Stack, M. D. 


+ 
A MAGAZINE IN FOUR TONGUES 


The International Journal of Public Health 
vhich was issued in July for the first time 
s expected to become, in the words of th« 
ditor, “an authoritative medium for the 
liffusion of knowledge in the vast field of 
iblic health and preventive medicine, sub 
ct of rapidly growing importance and 
fraught with the greatest possibilities for 
the healing of the nations and the welfare 
f mankind.” It is published as a bimonthly 
by the Department of Medical Information 
§ the General Medical Department of the 
League of Red Cross Societies. It is the 
ficial scientific organ of that league, and 
s, of course, published in Geneva, Switzer 
land. The editor is Dr. Thomas R. Brown, 
Chief of the Department of Medical Infor 
mation. The magazine will appear in four 
editions, English, French, Italian, and 
Spanish, each containing the same material 
The names of the foreign editions are, re 
spectively, Revue Internationale d’Hygien 
Publique, Rivista Internazionale di Sanita 
Pubblica, and Pevista Internacional de 
Sanidad, 

The Journal will be scientific and technical 
n nature, making its appeal to professional 
workers in the field of public health and 
preventive medicine throughout the world. 
The first three numbers, it is announced, 
will be distributed gratis in all parts of the 
world to organizations and individuals act- 
ively interested in any matter pertaining to 
public health. The magazine is a com- 
panion publication to the Bulletin of the 
League of Red Cross Societies—a popular 
periodical founded for the purpose of pro- 
moting “that education of the people which 
in all communities is a sine qua non for the 
introduction of effective public health 

easures and legislation.” 


There will be published in the ZJnter- 
national Journal original articles of scientific 
and practical import, critical reviews on 
subjects of timely interest, abstracts of im 
portant articles appearing in other special 
journals and in the general medical litera 
ture, and demographical notes and statistics 
bearing upon health conditions in all parts 
of the world 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the first number is the series of signed 
reviews covering a large number of public 
health subjects under the general headings 
of communicable diseases, social hygiene, 
child welfare and nutrition, tuberculosis, 
hygiene and sanitation, nursing, and malaria 
The original articles in this number are con 
tributed by Prof. A. Calmette, Assistant 
Director of the Pasteur Institute; Dr. 
Richard P. Strong, General Medical Direc 
tor of the League of Red Cross Societies 
and Professor Tropical Medicine at Har- 
vard University Medical School; Prof. Ad 
d’Espine, Professor of Pathology and Dis- 
eases of Children in the University of 
Geneva; Prof. George C. Whipple, Chief, 
Department of Sanitation, General Medical 
Department, League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, and Professor of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, Harvard University; Prof. Giuseppe 
Tropeano, Professor of Social Medicine, 
Royal University of Naples; and Miss Alice 
Fitzgerald, Chief, Department of Nursing, 
League of Red Cross Societies. 

The publication of this Journal is one of 
the most significant developments attend- 
ant upon the decision of the Red Cross 
societies of the Allied nations to enter the 
field of public health in full strength. It 
typifies in its dignified and well arranged 
pages the organization which has spelled 
Red Cross strength in the past and which, 
on an international scale, may be wielded 
for great good in the field of public bealth.— 


R. H. Brirrow. 


For preliminary Programs of 
the San Francisco meeting, see 
the News Letter for August. If 


your copy has not reached you, 


send for another. 


ae 
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HEALTH EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
HELP WANTED 


Help-wanted announcements will be car- 
ried free in this column until further notice. 
Copy goes to the printer on the first of each 
month. In answering keyed advertise- 
ments, please mail replies separately and to 
editorial office in Boston, Mass. 

The Health Employment Bureau also 
sends lists of applicants to prospective em- 
ployers without charge. 
technician m state of Ohno 


\\ 
do \ 


Laboratory 
Must be able to 
$1,800 P. M 


Sal ry 


£1,600 to 


care of this Journal address 


two vaCal 
Will be 
Public 


September 20th 


examination te 


health oft tores 


Competitive 
cies in district 
held by the Mass 
Health State House, 
und 21st, 1920 All per 

health 

ary qualifications 
with Dr 

Public He 


state Dept of 


at the 
interested in 


sons 


public work and possessing neces 


reque sted to con 


Kelley, 
Initial 


municate Commis 


sioner of Salary 
$35,000 

engineers tor the 
Public Health 


$1,800 per year. 


assistant 
Department of 


lwo sanita 
Illinois Stat 
Salaries to 

Assistant analyst for the 
lary ot $1,500 per 


( ould 


positiot Ss afre 


start, $1,500 to 
water and sewage 
laboratory at a Sa year 
these 
Civil 


could 


Recent graduates qualify for 


positions Che under 
appointments 


examination 


Service but temporary 
be made, to be followed by 
which men who can suitably qualify should 
readily be able to pass. According to the 
State 


have been in 


law, preference is given to men who 


the military or naval service 


For further information address Dr. C. St 
Clair Drake, Director of the State Depart 


ment of Health at Springfield, Tl! 


Health Officer for a Southern town 
Population about 12,000 


health 


Salary from $2,200 
work 

examinations, sanitary 
Address Box 


to $2,700. General including 
inspec- 


Golds- 


laboratory 
tion, dairies, etc 560, 


boro. N Cc 


Position of Assistant in the Health |] 
partment of a large University in the Mj 
dle West is 


training 


open. Young Physician wit! 


hospital and knowledge of 
neiples of Public Health preferred. C 


with No. 111, M. J. W., 


his Journal, Boston, Mass 


municat« care 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Position - wanted announcements wil! 
henceforth be carried in this column. The 
charge is $2 per insertion. Copy should be 
received at this office by the first of the 
month. 

Wanted Health graduate 


medicine and public health; about ten years 


work by a 


experience, including county, state and muni 
ipal, both administrative and educational; wil! 
furnish any kind of reference required. Ad 
dress 127, W. L. H., this 
Mass. 


care of Journa 


Boston, 


Will be at liberty to accept location as healt! 
oftheer or to do general sanitary and publicity 
work about October 1. Now have the rank of 
Major in Reserve Corps and commission 
Public Health Service as P. A. Surgeon. Fur 
Address 128 
Mass. 


ther details by correspondence. 


care of this Journal, Boston. 


Assistant Chief of Bureau of a State Health 


Department, with experience in organizatio1 
lecturing, clinic supervision and public health 


ex-officer, Sanitary Corps 
other executive sanitary experience; B. S. de 
gree; wants position, with salary of $3,600 
requiring ability and experience worth more 
Address No. 129, M. M. W., care of thi 


Journal, Boston, Mass 


education ; Army 


Wanted: Position as Medical Inspector of 
Schools by a Woman Physician experienced 11 
this work. California preferred. References 
Address H. C. M., No. 126, care of this 
Journal, Boston, Mass. 
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LIST OF NEW MEMBERS 


Proposed for Election to the 


A. P. H. A. 


» August 


ames of Sponsors are set in Bold Face Type. 
Names of New Members are in Light Face 


CALIPORNIA MINNESOTA 


severy Hibben, M. D., Pasadena. D.. St. Paul, 
Charles W Arthur Pl I tity 
Pasadena 

i. K. Baneroft, Sacramento. 

herine tere N 

social Hygi« 

i Robert T 
M. H 
NEBRASKA 


Professor H. Line 
Ross, Sacramento, Dra. Welch, we anc 
Vallace McWhinnie Samits nspector HAMPSHIRE 
isalia . . Hedrich, Boston, Mass, 
“ inti am Hassler, M. D., San isco. G. Weber. M. D n RB 
eph C. Astredo, Chief Probati ( ‘ sar 
Francisco NEW JERSE) 
Irving Lipsitch, Supt. of Social S« ice Raymond S. Patterson, M. D., Trenton 
rancisco \ He th, M rrentor 
Kart FF. Meyer, M. D., San Francisco, NEW YORK 
Fleischner, M. D., San Frat 
COLORADO 


(linten G, Hickey, M. D., Denver. 

Pliny O. Clark, Supt. Presbyte in ~ hey 

Colorado, Denver New York ¢ 
CONNECTICUT John A. Conway, M . Hornell, 
I lone M. Horsehead 

~tanley HM. Osborn, M. D., Hartford, Vv. A. Moore, Ithaca. 

|. Frederick Baker, County Health © ‘ M.A s deSouza. M. $s 

Haven M nisterio d« \gricultu 
hilip S. Platt, New Haven. 

Alice 


Halsey J. all, . D.. Glens Falls, 
‘ 


Masaryk, M. D., Preside ‘ LeKoy W. Hubbard, M. D., Mt. Vernon, 


oss, Prague, Czecho-Slovaki: gabeth J Na 
ILLINOIS 
Maximilian Kern, M. D., Chicago, 
iugo Friedstein, M D., Instruct I liat 
(nicago 


‘., Super 


Dept Health, Sche 
Hedrich, Boston, Mass, 
EK. L. Lobdell, M. D., and W. A. Evans, M. Vincent A. Caso, Ph. D., 


ok 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Danville, . Rankin, M. D., Raleigh. 
\ ( Dixon, M. D., Health Com: mer, Da Frank G. Atwood, New Haver 
Clair Drake Springfield. Frank Mayer, Chillicothe. 
ce Hoffman, M. D., Chester Lehman, \ illes 
Effinghan Malcolt I MecBriad evelane 
Wing, M. D., Galesburg Correction: Minna 17 Me 
eorge J. Wohner, Kankake« pear in the i new met 
Clarence McCumber, M. D.,. Lewistow Visiting 
ealth, ‘ us 
Prof Earle L. W ; ante I Cit PENNSYLVANIA 
Alice attie Red Ct cut 1. M. Glace, M. D., Philadelphia. 
Nurse, Oskaloosa A. S. Cantor, M. D., Dicksé 
MARYLAND AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA _Medrich, 
Kk. H, Riley, M. D., Baltimore. ologist, Chester 
Carroll Fox, M. D., Washington. Fred F. Gorham, Providence, R. L. 
Howard W. Barker, M. D. P eon Philip Hadley Ph. D Profe 
Washington. ology Director of Laboratori 
\lan C. Sutton, M. D., Washington. Kingston 
Major George C. Dunham, Medica tt 1 w.  Medrich, Boston, Mass. 
Army Medical School, Washington Dorot hy W. Caldw Rhode 
James A, Tobey, Washington. lege Kingston 


E. Green, Ph. D., Director Speaker WASHINGTON 


Amertean Red Cress, W — Professor T. J. Murray, Pullman. 
MASSACHUSETTS W. D. Hofman, M. D. \V Portland 


. Carey, M. D., Boston, CANADA 


Clifford 8S. Chapin, M. D., Great Bar ‘ ' \. J. Douglas, M. D., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


MICHIGAN Mrs, W. J. T. Watt, City Healt 
4. H. Kellogg, M. D., Battle Creek. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Lenna F. Cooper, Battle Creek HAWAII 
Matilda W. Robinson, R. N., Ypsilanti. Charlock, Hilo. 
Ursula Fulton, R. N., Red Cross Nurs Yps Alfred G. Souza. Assistant 
anti Pathologist, Hil 


If you have not already sent in your member, 
Bring him with you to San Francisco! 
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PERCENTAGES OF QUOTAS FILLED TO MONDAY NOON, 
AUGUST 9, 1920 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MEMBERS RECEIVED TO 
DATE, 1,751, or 58% OF QUOTA 


Percentage 
quota 
filled 
{ tah .. 472 lassachusett 


New Mexico . 336 Oklahoma 
North Carolina Iowa 
California 174 Missouri 
Saskatchewan 142 Delaware 
Colorado New York 
“Idaho .. _ 125 Wisconsin .. 
West Virginia 
New Jersey 
Manitoba 


Florida 193 

Maine 

Maryland and D. C 
Tennessee 

Montana 

North Dakota 


Nova Scotia 


Illinois 
New Hampshire 


Rhode Island 

South Dakota New Brunswick 
Connecticut ¢ Nebraska 
Vermont . 88 Indiana 
Alabama Virginia 
Minnesota . : Kansas 
Michigan 3: Kentucky 
Ohio ... 5 Mississippi 
Arkansas . ‘ ; Pennsylvania 
Washington 5 Texas 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATE HEALTH SOCIETIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chis report is the result of a letter sent to time, a list dated March ist would not en 
the national organizations doing health brace all the societies in existence on S 
work as one of their principle activities. tember Ist. 

This letter asked the national societies for The information gathered from the tw 
a list of states in which there were state so sources is tabulated in Table 1. 

cieties organized by them or affiliated with In the list of national societies there 
them. After the replies to these letters had 24 names. Three of these—the Conferen 
been received a list of the state societies in of Social Agencies, the National Woman’ 
each state according to the information fur Federation and the Malaria Conferenc: 
nished by the national society was supplied were designated by one or more state heal! 
to the health officer of the state for officers and are therefore included in t! 
criticisms, comments, additions and sub- list, though they do not belong there. 
tractions. We admit that the list is not This table shows that the number of st 
complete, but it is more nearly so than any health societies runs from 2 in Wyoming 
other of which we know. Since new so- 12in Maryland. In 24 states there are m 
cieties are being organized from time to than 6. In all there are 316 state healt 


4 
4 
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il cluding those ot the District o! 


ia. Some of these are separate or 
izations and some are sections or activi- 
f other organizations such as the stat 
society. 
hree of the national organizations haves 
npted to form local rather than stat 
ganizations. These three organizations 
National 
Child 


Social 


and the 


American Hygiene, 
Council 


have 106 locals. 


American 


an average of about 6 
locals per state. 

On the one hand I am sure there are some 
Ith societies not listed. There are health 
eties in the list which have only a paper 

ganization and some which exist on paper 

ly. Several state health officers have writ 
that certain state health societies on the 

not active and even that some 
called to 


This criti- 


Attention is 


by a footnote to Table 1. 


no existence. 


is true in the main, but it is not entitled 
weight which might be given it 
organiza 


th the exception of thos« 


where a large annual meeting is an 
ntial activity a society may be doing very 
ctive work without having a large popu- 
nembership or a considerable organiza 
importance. For 
and effective 
organizations have 


or a convention of 
certain active 
tional propaganda 
ly nominal annual meetings with only a 
ll attendance and only a small or 


sely tied membership. 


7 
impie, 


very 


Such points as this will be discussed mor: 
detail later in this report. 
rhree of the states have two state health 
these, New 
fexico, has in addition three locals of the 
\merican Child Hygiene Association. Ten 
e four each. Eight have five societies 
ch, three of these, West Virginia, Min- 
sota and Washington, having locals of 
her organizations in addition. The 
rather misplaced position of Minnesota in 
is scale is due to the development of vari- 
1s health society activities as sections of 
Minnesota Public Health Association. 
Four have six societies each, Ohio having 
-als in addition. Eight have seven so 
eties each, Iowa, Maine, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska and Wisconsin having locals 
Five have eight each, and of 


cieties each, though one of 


addition. 


analysis at 

tional organiz 

Health Associat 

convention for 

subjects, to educate 

tendance and to pr 

1 its members 
urnal and it d 

It meets by itself ex« 

organizations, some well 


ganized, others less meet with it. 
It organi: 

bership is 

workers, 


industrial h 


sociologists, 
ticians, sanitary engineers, 
ists and physicians, laymen and 


tions interested in preventive me« 
work 
propaganda, organization 

The American Medical 


a large annual convention for the 


three types 


Association holds 


discussion 


subjects to train 


he 


of technical educate and 


those in attendance and to mote 


organization mem 
a technical jour il 
It meets by it 
well 


am 


interests of the 
bers. It 
does propaganda work. 


maintains and 


though many organizations, some 


same date 


at or near the 


on preventive medicine, though in the main 


its members are physicians engaged in the 
practice of medicine It has a state medi- 
these 


Most 


societies in 


cal society in each state and most of 
have sections on preventive medicine 
counties have county medical 
affiliation with their state societies 
The At 

large annual convention. It is difficult just 
at this time to classify its activities. It does 
not attempt to organize state societies, but 


does organize locals and group these int 


erican Red Cross does not have a 


district organizations. 


The National Tuberculosis Society hold 


a large annual convention for the discus- 
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son ol technic attendance and to 
train those in a dance, and to promot the interests of the organization ar 
the interests of the organization and its members. It does propaganda work 
members. It maintains a technical journal meets alone. Generally speaking, it ors 
ind a popular journal and does propaganda izes or affiliates local child hygiene so 
work In addition it holds regional meet- and makes no attempt to organiz: 
ings. It promotes the organization of st societies 
societies, some of which in recent \ [The American Social Hygien 
have taken the name public health soci holds a small annual meeting for the tr 
In some states these state socict have action of organization business. It 
fairly large onventio1 in others the a tains several publications 
nual meeting ts o i nominal meet opaganda organization. It has 
Che National society meets by itself bo { local societies and has 

Che State and Provincial Boards ot I un Organizing state societigs No 
Health meet with the Surgeon-General of th attempt popular annual meetir 
the U. S. Public ‘alth Service, and also by * Mental Hygiene Society hold 
itself They discuss technical Subjects small meeting for the transaction of ors 
and organization matters. They are in close ization business. It does propaganda w 
touch with the meetings of local and state It maintains a periodical and issu 
health officers publications. It meets alone. It 

Che National Child Hygiene Association zed a few state health societies 
has a large annual meeting for the discus ire propaganda organizations and 


sion of technical subjects to educate and tempt large annual conventions 


( our 


Hive 
satety 
sanitary 


ancer 
>|Social 


Women’s Clu 
Miscella: 


| Blindness 


+|Mental 


\labama 


Arkansas 
Ansona 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Geergia 
Idaho 

( ‘olorado 
IIlinois 
Indiana 
lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Maryland 
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TABLE I—Continued 


ene 


rth Carolina 
Dakota 


Hampshire 


\ irginia 


tor 
gton 


“~ummary 


8 of these are known as Publix 
lealth Societies S—Known as Public Health Society. 6—Activity questioned by State Health Officer. 7—Said by H. O. to be inactive 
\ section of State Nurses Association. 9—QOne local 10—Several locals. 11—2 locals. 12—Known as White Shield. 13—1 local 
14-2 locals. 15—3 locals. 16—4 locals. 17—5 locals. 18—7 locals. 19—8 locals. 20—43 locals. 21—1 local. 22—2 locals. 23- 
wals. 24—6 locals. 25—8 locals. 26—14 locals. 27--Questioned by State H. 0. 29—54 locals. 30—-Mentioned by State H. O 
31—Health League 


1-—-Application A. P. H. A. doubtful. 2—Attempt to organize being made 3—Same as 2. 4 
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PusLic HEALTH NOTES 


Hold Conventions 


Do State Societies 


Number of 


State Societies 


Plans for 
Future 


Plan of 


Organization 


National....... 
National... .. 


National and state 


South-| National 
Trans-|Meetswith A. P.H.A.| National and local 


ern Medical..... 


Annual 
Meeting 


Continued 


[Meets with N. E. A.|National..... 


Alone. .. ; 
|Alone. . 


.|Meets with 


Il, 


rABLE 


actions..........| 


Publications 


Sometimes; 


Propaganda, Educe-| Miscellaneous... .. 


| Organisation, Educa- 


Principal 
Activities 


Organization,Educa-|...... 


| 


ce 


meeting for 
meeting for 


business purposes. 


Type of 
Annual Meeting 


Large Convention. . 


business purposes 


.|Convention....... 
Convention........ 
Small 
Small 


Large Convention..|.. 


Nutritionai Clinics for Delicate Children. 


National Federation of Women’s Clubs 


| Conference of Social Agencies 


| Society of Sanitary Engineers... 


Malaria Conference 


| Association Medical Milk Commissions 


School Hygiene Association. . 


National Child Welfare...... 


American 


447 


The American Society for the Control of 
Cancer holds a small annual meeting for 
the transaction of organization business. It 
meets alone. It is essentially a propaganda 
organization. It issues pamphlets, but no 
journal. It has organized a few state so- 
cieties, but these do not attempt large an 
nual meetings and are essentially propa 
ganda organizations. 

The Society for the Prevention of Blind 
ness. The analysis of the Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness is the same as that 
for the Prevention of Cancer. A few of 
the locals employ paid workers. 

The American Posture League, is the 
same type of society as the Society for 
Mental Hygiene, except that the Posture 
League makes no attempt to organize local 
or state societies, being exclusively a propa 
ganda group making no effort at organizing 
and not furnishing a forum for discussion of 
technical subjects. 


The National Association for Public 
Health Nursing holds a large annual con 
vention to discuss technical subjects and to 
promote the interests of the organization 
and its workers. It meets by itself. It 
uses the Journal of the Nurses’ Associa- 
tion. In 16 of the 29 states having a state 
nurses’ organization the organization is 
known as a public health nurses’ society, 
while in 13 it is a section of the state nurses’ 
society. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association holds 
an annual convention to discuss technical 
subjects and to promote the interests of the 
organization and its members. Their na 
tional affiliation is with the national, state 
and local teachers’ association. They issue 
what might be termed a year book. 

The American Physical Education Asso 
ciation holds a large annual convention to 
discuss technical subjects, to educate and 
train those in attendance and to promote 
the interests of the organization and its 
members. It meets alone. Its membership 
is closely in touch with schools, teachers, 
gymnasiums and playgrounds and their em- 
ployees. It issues a journal and does some 
propaganda work. 

The National Safety Council holds a large 
annual convention for the discussion of 
technical subjects, to educate and train 
those in attendance and to promote the in- 
terests of the organization and its mem- 
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bers it meets alone Its membership ts The Malaria Conference meets wit 


more closely in touch with the industries Southern Medical Association. 
and with the industrial hygienists. Its work As to annual meetings we find that 
is essentially propaganda in type. It or hold large (more or less) annual meet 


some 


ganizes locals and state societies im Four or five have more than a t 


ance Occasionally these subsidiary 
instances. — sand in attendance at a normal meet 


societies hold mass meetings. The member ; 
Seven hold small annual meetings for 


ship of this organization is of the corporat 
transaction of business only. The remai 
type, im the main 


The Association of Industrial Physicians ot classif 


ind Surgeons hold an annual convention to We group five as doing propaganda 
discuss technical subjects, to educate and mly and five as doing propaganda 
train those in attendance and to promote the 
interests of the organization and its mem 
bers. It meets with the American Medi tion with propaganda and education 
cal Association. Its activities in the main 
are educational and organization in type. 
they are launching a campaign to organize 
state societies to meet with the state medical 

The Conference of Social Agencies hold 
a large annual convention. They have a 
section on Public Health. Many societies 
meet at the same time in the same place as 


does this conference. Their membership is 


ilong with other work. Six are classed 
doing organization work, three in conji 


and three with education work but 
propaganda work. However, the line 
tween education work and propaganda w 
is not always easily maintained. Several 
are unable to classify. 

Three issue technical journals, one iss 
transactions, three issue journals somewhat 
popular in type. The miscellaneous pu 
lications are numerous, 

Fourteen of the organizations meet alou 
One meets with the N. E. A., one with t! 
social workers. Southern Medical, one with the A. M. A 

The American School Hygiene Associa one with the A. P. H. A. and one wit! 
tion holds a large annual convention to dis- the U. S. P. H. S. at least once a year 


drawn in the main from sociologists and 


cuss technical subjects, to educate and train Concerning organization as to locatio: 
those in attendance and to promote the in seven are given as national and state, thre 
terests of the organization and its members national only, one national and regional, 
lt meets with the National Education As- national, regional and state, one national 
of Superintendents. few state and many locals two, national, a 


sociation, Department 
Principally in industr 


Its work in the main is educational. a few state three. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs has centers one, unclassified several. The answer 
a section on public health. It organizes to “Do state societies hold annual conve: 
each of these has a_ tions?” are: Yes, 4; nominal, 9; No, 1 
eral cannot be classified. 

An interesting item relates to the natura 
affiliations of the bulk of the membership 
several of the organizations. 


state federations and Si 
health section. Its main functions are or- 
ganization and education. Health is not 
one of its principal activities. The national 
has a large biennial convention. The state 
federations have annual conventions. Perer H. Bryce, M.D. 
We have not learned whether there is a C. J. Hastines, M.D. 
national association of sanitary engineers W. A. Evans, M.D... Chairma 


EXHIBITS AT THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING 


In the past few years in increasing measure to keep in touch with the most recent 
the exhibits at the Annual Meetings of the provements in methods and equipment. 
Association have been of value to health San Francisco, despite the handicap of di: 
officers, who have been able through them tance and the uncertainty of railway freig!' 


PUBLIC 


the exhibits are important. Below 
ted some of the special features that 


nown 


\l 


COMPANY OF SAN 
sco, CALII \ND ROCHESTER, N y 
sitors to Section 4 will have the oppor 
examining the new colorimeter 
added to the Bb. & L. line; 


microtomes, and 


also micro 
and acCessories, 


micrographic and projection apparatus 


the superior quality that distinguishes 


roducts of these pioneer makers of optical 


+ 
LicK S MALTED MILK COMPANY, RACINE, 
WISCONSIN 
The exhibit of this company will occupy 
th 30, where a representative will be in at- 
lance to distribute literature and answer 
inquiries concerning the many dietetic uses 
the well-known and reliable “Horlick’s” 
will include “Hor- 


ducts The exhibit 


k’s"—the original Malted Milk, in powder 
tablet form, Horlick’s Food and Horlick’s 
iastoid—products perfected by the experi- 
e of over a third of a century that are 
ensively endorsed by the medical profes 

dietitians and health and food experts 
nerally, because of their quality and ad- 
ntages in the feeding of infants, invalids 

convalescents 

+ 

LACKENBACH BIOLOGIC 


RED I DEPaT 


This San Francisco firm will install a special 
hibit devoted to the most approved methods 
the administration of Arsphenamine and 
eoarsphenamine; will exhibit also an in 
teresting line of serums, vaccines and viruses 
n collaboration with the Gilliland Laboratories 
Marietta and Ambler, Pa. 

At this exhibit also will be 
ross First Aid 


lmirably adapted to the needs of automo 


found the Red 
Emergency Kit which is 


ilists and travelers. The price of the kit is 


00. Mr. Lachenbach is interested in brine- 
g these kits to the attention of the public. 
+ 
LYONS SANITARY URN COMPANY, IN‘ 

Lyons Sanitary Milk Urn is the only urn 
that dispenses milk containing the 
percentage of cream in each and every glass 
erved, without any mixing, stirring, or other 
agitating mechanism, and it makes no differ- 
ence whether the milk remains in the urn 2 
Place the day’s supply 


proper 


ninutes or 24 hours 
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of milk in the urn and draw it out through 
the faucet as you need it, and the milk will 
always be sweet, clean, cold, and fresh 


+ 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


rhe Metropolitan exhibit consists of a 


screen of illuminated photographs on glass 


depicting the Company's health conservation 
work for policy-holders and employees. Th« 
actual bedside work of the visiting nurse is 


Ther 
are also illustrations of the instructive work 


shown on the left half of the screen. 


of the nurses, and of the agents, in hygiene 
The educational literature on the 
prevention of illness will also be shown and 
copies distributed 

The actual work of medical examination, 
dispensary care, dental care, luncheon service 
building sanitation carried out by the Com 
pany in its Home Office, constitutes the right 
half of this illuminated screen. 

Two floor stands of six charts each, illus 
work 


trate the effect of life conservation 


upon the total death rate of insured wag: 
earners, the downward course of tuberculosis 
mortality, the extent to which typhoid fever 
is being eliminated as a cause of death, the 
trend of mortality of insured children in 
comparison with the general population of the 
United States, and the course of mortality in 
adult and after middle life. Three graphi 


charts of Visiting Nurse Service statistics 


will be shown. Three problems immediately 
facing the American public health movement 
are shown in charts—accident mortality, mor 
tality in childbirth, and diseases of the heart 
+ 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY 

The exhibit of the Spencer Lens Company 
will consist of microscopes, microtomes, micro 
lamps, mechanical stages, delineascopes and 
various accessories for microscope and mic- 
rotome work. 
will be the new high power Mon-Objective 
Binocular Microscope No. 2 H, with the dis 


Among the instruments shown 


tinctive feature of convergent eyepiece tubes 
which the Company claims completely avoids 
fhe excessive and false conception of per 
spective usually produced. There will also be 
shown the Standard Clinical Microscope No 
44 H, with No. 485 mechanical stage, which 
may be fitted to any square stage microscope. 
Among the microtomes shown will be the 
Rotary No. 820 made with an inclined plane 
feed (the only Rotary Microtome ever made 
m this plan), which entirely overcomes the 
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inaccuracies usually encountered due to the 
up-and-down movement of the object. This 
microtome has gained an international repu- 
tation. The exhibit will also display samples 
of optical glass i:um the Spencer factory at 
Hamburg, N. Y., where 42 different types of 
optical glass are now made. This industry 
grew up during the war and played an im- 
portant part in winning it. 
+ 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


H. A. METZ 


Salvarsan (Arsphenamine-Metz) and Ne- 
osalvarsan (Neoarsphenamine - Metz), No- 
vocain (Procaine-Metz), Pyramidon, Para- 
thesin and Holocain, all passed by the Council 
on Pharmacy & Chemistry, of the American 
Medical Association, will be exhibited in 
Section 10, Exhibit Hall, by H. A. Metz Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 122 Hudson Street, New York. 

The technic of the preparation of solutions 
of Salvarsan and Neosalvarsan will be demon- 
strated by chemists from our laboratories. 

Salvarsan is recognized by syphilologists as 
being the most important therapeutic weapon 
at their command, and in view of the cam- 
paign against the venereal peril now under 
way, this exposition should prove of decided 
interest to all physicians who are working in 
the field of public health. 

+ 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 

Taylor Instrument Companies are display 
ing at Section 3 their new office type Tycos 
Sphygmomanometer. This instrument gives a 
very fine open reading and permits observa- 
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tions of detail that cannot be observed 
smaller instruments. 

In addition to the above, special circulars 
giving carefully prepared instructions for 
morning and evening baths are distributed 

The sedative values of water within narro 
limits and influence upon the human bod) 
make very interesting reading matter, as wel! 
as being exceedingly valuable. 

There is also on exhibition the Pocket Sling 
Psychrometer, a convenient instrument for 
determining moisture conditions in homes 
schools, office, factories, etc. 

+ 


U. S. NAVAL MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT 


The exhibit of this Depot consists of 
complete Navy Standard dental outfit, finished 
in white enamel, such as is now used in the 
hospital ships of the Navy. A dental office: 
will be present at all times to give such in 
formation as may be desired concerning us¢ 
of the equipment and general duties of 
dental officer aboard ship. 

S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. Co. 

The introductory installation of the Com 
bination C, comprising the S. S. White Equip 
ment Stand No. 3 and the Diamond Chair, 
was made in the Thos. W. Evans Museum 
and Dental Institute. Since then, a number 
of dental colleges and public institutions have 
installed this type of dental equipment. The 
essentials of design and construction whic’ 
met with the unqualified approval in the 
original installation have made for the per- 
manent success of the outfit. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NOTES 


Abstracts by D. Greenzerc, M. P. Horwoon, James A. Topey and Homer N. Carver. 


Child Welfare Expense.—To convince the 
New Jersey taxpayers of the important uses 
made of their money and of the low cost of 
preserving life, it has been computed that the 
Child Hygiene Bureau’s work costs about 
$1.20 for each individual cared for, on the 
basis of 100 mothers and 1,500 babies per 
district nurse, at a cost of $2,050. The work 
covers all counties, although not all of the 
70,000 mothers, 70,000 infants born, 350,000 
children of preschool age, or 650,000 children 
of school age are under supervision. 

+ 
STATE HEALTH NOTES—GENERAL 

Alabama.—In a report to the recent Con- 

ference of State and Territorial Health 


Officers, Surgeon L. L. Lumsden, of th 
U. S. Public Health Service, states that 
“only about six percent of the rural popu 
lation of the United States (January 1 
1920) is provided with whole-time loca! 
health service of any kind whatsoever. 
Between 30 percent and 35 percent of th: 
rural population of Alabama is served b) 
full-time local health workers. 

Alabama has sixty-seven counties. In 14 
of these, 20.9 percent of the total number 
a full-time health officer is on active duty 
In eight of these counties, units consisting 
of health officer, one or more inspectors, one 
or more nurses, and a laboratory diagnos 
tician are maintained. In 11 of them regu 
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inspection service is conducted as a 
ase of the health activities. 
The University of Alabama has estab- 
hed courses in hygiene preparing its 
duates to teach hygiene and health con 
rvation in the higher institutions. 
Arkansas.—At the annual meeting of the 
nsas Medical Society at Eureka Springs 
June, Dr. Gus A. Warren, Black Rock, 
elected President and Dr. William R. 
thurst, Little Rock, re-elected Secretary 
Editor of the Journal of the Arkansas 
Medical Society. Hot Springs was selected 
the place of meeting for 1921. 


W. M. Dicxtre, M. D., 
Newly Appointed State Health Officer 
of California 


California —The State Board of Health 
has begun the issue of a weekly Public 
Health News, a mimeographed bulletin de- 
voted to various health education matters, 
together with a communicable disease re- 
port. In the first issue plague and rabies 
re described and it is noted that the State 
grants by law an annual leave of 15 working 
days to everyone in its employ. Attention 
is called to the fact that the taxpayer pays 
the cost of the care of the feeble-minded 
and inferior individuals, and that he has 
the right to say whether his tax money 
shall be spent in prevention or in care, 
whether the State shall deal with causes or 
effects. 


Connecticut.—In response to a public de- 
mand for an extension of the state program 
for venereal disease control, it has been 
necessary for the State Board of Health to 
establish three new treatment stations—at 
Willimantic, Meriden and Naugatuck, in 
addition to the six clinics previously in 
operation. 

[he city of New Haven opened on July 
9 its local health center, which is to carry 
out a complete health program for the dis 
trict in which it is situated in codperation 
with local agencies. 

Florida——The State 
endeavoring to establish a venereal disease 


Joard of Health is 


clinic in every county in the state. Ten are 
now in operation in addition to the ambu 
latory one. 

The State Health Officer has had an in 
teresting experience in reading the opinions 
during the recent 
Here are 


of various “experts” 
plague outbreak at Pensacola. 
some of the suggestions: 

“Doctor, is it true that the fumigators 
asphyxiated a baby yesterday?” 

“Doctor, at what hour will they burn the 
building containing the body of the plague 
victim?” 

Prominent, but prejudiced citizen: “This 
plague scare is the biggest money graft I 
ever heard of.” 

Another enlightened educator: “This 
ain’t no plague, it is nothing but blue-balls. 
These here doctors can’t tell the difference 
between pox germs and plague germs.” 

Excited lady: “There is a ship coming 
into the harbor that has the bodies of three 
hundred people on board; they all died of 
plague.” (Note.—No passenger boats enter 
the harbor of Pensacola, except small coast- 
wise steamers.) 

Sagacious Citizen, pencil in hand, dem- 
onstrating his opinion to eager throng: 
“This is the way the plague germ looks 
under the microscope (drawing as follows: 

Elderly boatman: “Dock, if I had been 
in your place, I’da jest planted that guy 
and said nothing about his having died 
of plague.” 

Indiana~—The State Board of Health has 
established 20 venereal disease clinics in the 
state; and the average daily attendance is 
100. 4,801 doses of arsphenamine were ad- 
ministered during the quarter ending June 
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addresses and lectures were given 
in the quarter named, all of them illustrated 
with films and slides. The average attend- 
ance at these lectures was 274. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 7,688 cases 
of venereal treated, 11,481 
Wassermann tests were made and 211,097 
treatments given Number of 
venereal disease discharged from clinics as 


diseases were 


cases ot 


cured, 2,210. 
based on state appropriation, $13.05. 

The sanitary engineering department of 
the State Board during the quarter ending 
June 30, 1920, examined 279 public water 
supplies, 255 private water supplies, mak- 
Only 56 percent of these 
examined found 


Average cost per cured case, 


ing a total of 534. 


samples of water were 
useable. 

lrachoma is becoming a problem in Indi- 
ana, as inspection has discovered the disease 
practically present in every one of the 92 
counties. The State ordered 
the executive to organize the health officers 


Board has 
in opposition to this infection. 

\t the last meeting of the State Board, 
®1 schoolhouses were condemned because 
of being insanitary and unfit for school pur- 
and new ones ordered. 

Maine.—A_ state clinic for 
which will be devoted to the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis with special lectures and lab- 
oratory demonstrations on cancer and 
venereal diseases is announced for August 
”-6, inclusive, to be held at Fairfield Sana- 
torium. This clinic, which is the first of 
its kind ever to be held in Maine, has been 
arranged by the Maine Public Health As- 
sociation, in codperation with the Maine De- 
partment of Health and the Maine Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium Trustees. Laboratory and 
X-ray demonstrations are scheduled for 
each morning, a course in physical diag- 
nosis will be given in the afternoons and 
there will be technical lectures by prominent 
New England authorities. 

Tuberculosis is on the decrease in Maine. 
Last year was marked by a lessening death 
rate for nearly all communicable diseases, 
and the total for tuberculosis was 
638 of the pulmonary type. The figure for 
1892, the year when the state was admitted 
into the registration area, 1,513 of which 
1,352 were pulmonary, will serve for com- 
parison, showing the notable decrease. 

Dr. L. D. Bristol, State Commissioner 
of Health, icexed a warning to the 
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towns of Maine to be on their 
guard against the entrance of bubor 
plague. There is some opportunity for thi 
on account of very large amount of ship 
ping coming into Maine harbors. Munici 
pal authorities in the state are urged 1 
give attention to ratproof construction an 
the extermination of the rat. 


seaport 


Michigan.—The Michigan Department 
Health is conducting a series of clinics fo 
Drummond 
of whom are Indians. The clinics, giving 
particular attention to tuberculosis an 
child hygiene, will be conducted under th: 
direction of Dr. Kenneth Noble and a corp 
of nurses. 


The new laboratory truck equipped by 
the Michigan Department of Health to test 
milk and water supplies and inspect waste 
disposal in Michigan summer resorts started 
its tour of the state July 15th. Demonstra 
tions given to the students at th 
University of Michigan and at the Michi 
gan State Normal College before it visited 
Jackson county and Lake Michigan resorts 


the residents of Island, most 


were 


Detroit, Mich—After nine months’ triai 
of the health center plan, certain changes 
are to be put into effect which experience 
has indicated to be practicable. The Del 
ray district, which is that in which the pre 
liminary tests have been made, has a popu 
lation of more than 100,000 in an area of 
six square miles. It has been found that 
a single health center for the whole district 
is not practicable in Detroit. There 
therefore be established a _ central 
which is to serve as headquarters for the 
force of nurses, and to house the tubercu 
and general diagnostic clinics. It 
seems not practicable to locate the baby 
clinic and the prenatal one here, for they 
should be within walking distance of th: 
mothers. Three clinics are to be estab 
lished in school buildings within the popu 
lous \ further improvement is 
to relate the district medical inspector t: 
one of the hospitals for experience in diag 
work. 


will 
office 


losis 


sections. 


nostic 


On the basis of a population of 994,000 
the appropriation for the Detroit Health 
Department is $1.03 per capita. The dis- 
tribution of this budget by activities is the 
following: Administration, 6.5 cents; sani- 
tary engineering, 6.4 cents; records and ac- 
counts, including vital statistics, 3.7 cents 


Inspection, i.3 cents; laboratories, 4.2 
ts; hospitals, 31.3 cents; medical service 
supervision, 1.8 cents; tuberculosis, 7.1 
ents: contagious disease, 9.3 cents; vene- 
eal disease, 2.9 cents; infant welfare, 8.0 
nts; school inspection, 11.7 cents; dental 
nspection, 2.5 cents. 
\n interesting sidelight on the efficiency 
disease reporting at times of an influ 
nza epidemic is furnished by the situation 
Detroit from January 20th to March 8th 
this year. Approximately 12,000 cases 
influenza and pneumonia were reported 
the Health Department during this 
eriod. Of this number, 854 died, or about 
percent. There also died during this same 
eriod from influenza or pneumonia asso 
ated with influenza, 1,302 people whose ill 
less Was never reported to the Health De 
partment. There were 14 known cases to 
very death. At this ratio, the 1,302 deaths 
epresent 18,000 cases. On this basis, De 
troit had 30,000 cases of influenza and pneu- 
nonia in January and February—12,000 re 
vorted and 18,000 not reported. 
Montana.—The second annual meeting of 
the Montana Public Health Association at 
Helena, July 12 and 13, set forth a very 
mbitious program. There were 24 ad 
lresses, 34 papers, most of them followed 
by discussion, a number of round table 
talks, the showing of films and the consid- 
eration of business matters. Six sections 
held synchronous sessions with general ses- 
sions and joint meetings, together with a 
‘get-together luncheon” and a _ reception, 
nd the exhibition of health films. Among 
the distinguished visitors who spoke were 
Governor Stewart, S. C. Ford, State At- 
torney General, Surgeon General H. S. 
Cumming, U. S. P. H. S., and I. A. Hayne. 
Commissioner of Health of South Carolina 
Minnesota—The State Board of Health 
has undertaken a campaign of information 
to the physicians of the state with refer- 
ence to the use of the facilities furnished 
by the state in codperation with the U. S. 
Public Health Service in the securing of 
Wassermann tests. Elaborate and definite 
instructions have been issued, and a warn- 
ing is given that physicians must not make 
a charge for the work which the state does 
for nothing. In the months of April, May 
ind June, 1920, the State Laboratory re 
ported on a total of 3,100 Wassermanns, 
with a positive percentage of 12.6 
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New York.—The Stat 
Health has recently organized in the state 


Departinent ot 


two group consultation clinics based on 
the Mayo plan, whereby a group of special 
ists are brought together to assist local 
physicians in difficult diagnoses. This plan 
was the outcome of the shortage of medical 
assistance in rural communities It pra 
tically gives such localities the facilities ot 
the large cities. 

ro date, two clinics have already been 
conducted, and from the keen interest which 
physicians and the public have shown and 
the results which have been obtained, this 
undertaking promises to be an important 
measure in health conservation. In order 
to make the clinic a comprehensive one 
and to give it state-wide recognition, sev 
eral state departments combined with th« 
State Health Department, namely, the Stat: 
Department of Education, the State Hos 
pital Commission, the Commission for 
Feeble Minded, the State Charities Aid As 
sociation and the American Red Cross. The 
clinics have been in direct charge of Dr 
E. C. Boddy, Sanitary Supervisor. Both 
clinics were held in typical rural commun 
ties, the first in Livingston County on June 
8, 9 and 10, in the town hall, and the sec 
ond in Chenango County on June 29, 30 
and July 1, in the High School building. 

In the preliminary organization a group 
of public health nurses under the super 
vision of Miss Mathilde S. Kuhlman tray 
eled about the county visiting physicians 
explaining to them the object of the clinic 
and inviting them to bring or send their 
difficult cases. Permission was also asked 
of the doctors to visit their patients and to 
invite them to the clinic. Cases known to 
the various state departments furnished 
leads upon which to work, and these cases, 
too, were invited to attend. Publicity was 
given to the clinics through newspapers 
posters, clergy, grangers’ meetings, etc 

The following departments of medicine, 
surgery and dentistry were represented 
pediatrics, school hygiene, internal medi 
cine, mental and nervous diseases, venereal 
diseases, orthopedics, prenatal care and 
gynecology, diseases in the chest, labora- 
tories, X-ray, and dentistry. 

The keynote of the whole undertaking is 
cooperation, which was ably demonstrated 
between the clinic staff, local physicians and 


local health agencies. The local Red Cross 
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furnished examining tables, screens and 
conducted a canteen and a motor corps 
service for the benefit of patients who came 
from long distances. 

A few preliminary results are now avail- 
able. At the first clinic there was an at- 
tendance of 465 with 667 consultations. At 
the second clinic there was an attendance 
of 441 with 867 consultations, 221 labora- 
tory examinations and 112 X-rays. The 
laboratory and the X-ray report, together 
with the findings on physical examinations, 
will be sent to each consultant who will 
then be able to correlate all these findings, 
make his diagnosis and send this to the 
patient’s physician with suggested treat- 
ment and future course of procedure to 
follow. 

Many of the local physicians of the 
county attended the clinic with their pa- 
tients and took part in the consultations 
and were gratified by the advice they re- 
ceived and with the acquisition of the mod- 
ern advance of the physicians. 

The New York Milk Committee has es- 
tablished a Service Bureau as an aid to 
communities in need of better official con- 
trol of their milk supplies. The Bureau 
is the result of a recommendation made by 
the National Commission on Milk Stand- 
ards at its meeting held in New York City 
during the latter part-of May. It is the 
purpose of the Service Bureau to help 
preach the gospel of clean, safe milk for 
infants and children by emphasizing 
throughout the continent the fundamental 
principles contained in the reports of the 
National Commission on Milk Standards. 
The sanitary character of a milk supply is 
a vital factor in the public health problem 
of every community and these reports con- 
tain suggestions that have been a great 
help in drafting effective milk legislation 
in the states of New York, California and 
all the cities therein, the Local Government 
Board of England, besides a great many 
other cities in America. 

Through the meetings of this Commission, 
unanimous reports and recommendations 
have been obtained. These have been pub- 
lished at various times by the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and furnished to Ameri- 
can cities for the first time a basis for 
uniform standards and grades of milk. 

The chief features of the work of this 
Commission have been as follows: A 
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standard time and temperature for the pas 
teurization of milk; the recommendatio 
that all milk be pasteurized excepting milk 
corresponding to certified milk in charac 
ter; that milk be graded into at least three 
grades—A, B and C—according to its sani 
tary character and that each grade be dis 
tinguished by its own label on the fina! 
container; a standard method for determin 
ing the sanitary character of milk by the 
examination for the number of bacteria. 

New York City.—A map of the health r 
sources of Manhattan has been made by 
the Health Service Department of New 
York County Chapter American Red Cross 
which has for a distinguishing feature the 
use of color to indicate the character of 
activity in the health institution specified. 

Types of institutions noted on the map 
are eight: hospitals, dispensaries of clinics, 
maternity centers, baby welfare stations, 
settlements and neighborhood associations 
which maintain health activities, nursing 
association headquarters, and health cen- 
ters. Varied symbols, circles, triangles, 
squares, rhomboids, are used to indicate the 
type of institution, and twelve colors are 
utilized to denote within the symbols the 
kinds of health work done by the institu- 
tions. 

Bellevue Hospital with its multifarious 
activity, involving all twelve colors, is, per- 
haps, the best example of this method of 
presenting the problem. The _ hospital 
symbol of two concentric circles is divided 
into twelve differently colored segments, 
so that with a very little pains the student 
of the map may learn that Bellevue cares 
for cancer cases, general and heart cases, 
contagious and venereal cases, tuberculosis, 
eye, ear, nose, throat and speech defects, 
nutritional conditions, child and infant wel- 
fare, welfare of women, skin troubles, 
orthopedic conditions and mental and 
neurological cases. 

North Carolina—The State Board of 
Health began the application of the laws 
requiring physicians to report births. One 
local doctor has been fined $45 and another 
$50, the latter being a second offense. 

“It is the inherent right of every baby 
born in North Carolina to have its birth 
promptly and properly registered,” de- 
clared Dr. F. M. Register, state deputy 
registrar of vital statistics, in commenting 
on the prosecutions being instituted by 


Pimric Hrarru 


s division of the state board of health 
In this case the state board of health has 
xtended its activities to the most north- 
western county of the state. Its arm is 
ng enough to reach across the mountains 
nd say to the doctors and midwives who 
are derelict in their duty, ‘you must treat 
very baby right, and register its birth.’ 
Failure to comply with the provisions of 
the law will not be tolerated, and prosecu 
tions will be instituted in all cases of vio 
lations, regardless of who may be affected.” 


In commenting on the recent prosecu- 
tions, Dr. W. S. Rankin, State Health Offi- 
er, in discussing the principle underlying 
the legislation which provides penalties for 
on-reporting, said: 


“The laws with regard to the accurate 
keeping of vital statistics and the prompt 
reporting of contagious diseases are funda- 
mental in health work. Their enforcement 
is a duty imposed upon the State Board of 
Health, and the board intends to continue 
its policy of making prosecutions when 
other methods of securing compliance with 
the law fails.” 

Nova Scotia—Nova Scotia has adopted 
the spectacular feature of great public health 
caravans. Two of these, planning to tour 
the province, left the parade in front of the 
city hall on July 12 at noon. Dean Lloyd 
of the Anglican Church officially blessed 
the undertaking, and the cavalcades left the 
‘ity. Each caravan is equipped with edu- 
‘ational motion pictures and lantern slides. 
[he personnel consists of six doctors, a 
lentist, and a corps of nurses. They will 
spend six weeks in visiting the coastal and 
fishing villages most in need of assistance. 
One of the caravans will move towards the 
north, along the shore of Minas Basin, 
skirting the northern coast of the Province, 
through Antigonish, Cape Breton, and 
thence to the extreme north of the island— 

country rich in historic legend and sec- 
ond to none in Canada for its scenic beauty. 
The caravan that goes south moves through 
the historic Evangeline country by Grand 
Pré to Yarmouth, and thence it will travel 
along the east coast, ending its trip at 
Halifax. 

These public health caravans are the larg- 
est traveling clinics and educational ex- 
hibits that have been utilized anywhere in 
the world, and for Nova Scotia to have 
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undertaken such a work indicates a great 
awakening of the public health effort. The 
plans are those of the Nova Scotia Provin- 
cial Branch of the Red Cross Society of 
Canada, which is in harmony with the 
peace-time program of the League of Red 
Cross Societies of the world. 

A county health clinic for Hants Co. has 
been established at Windsor, while V. D 
centers have been opened in Sydney, New 
Glasgow and Yarmouth. 

Texas.—On account of the plague situa- 
tion, the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering 
of the State Department of Health has been 
obliged to increase its force to meet the 
demands for information. 

A survey of school children’s health, 
which the public health nurse declares to 
be typical of the entire state and other 
states, has recently been completed by Miss 
Pearl N. Hyer, R. N., public health nurse 
of the Texas Public Health Association. 

Examinations were made of 729 children 
in a certain North Texas town and 1,656 
defects were found—more than two to each 
child. There were 385 that needed teeth 
treated, 20 who were over 10 pounds over 
weight, and 299 who were five pounds or 
more underweight. 

“This survey seems typical of conditions 
throughout the greater part of Texas,” 
said Miss Hyer, “and examinations show 
that more than 50 percent of the children 
have defective teeth, and even more have 
bad tonsils, while a large number have de 
fective hearing or eyesight. 

“Every community needs a public health 
nurse, so that these defects may be discov- 
ered and corrected in youth, and so that 
the children may grow up into strong, 
healthy, happy men and women. It is the 
duty of the people of Texas to provide this 
health insurance for the of the 
future.” 

At the meeting in Austin of the Texas 
Water Works Association on July 19-20, 
1920, most of the communications were re- 
lated to health. State Health Commissioner 
C. W. Goddard spoke with reference to 
“The Importance to Public Health of a 
Safe Water Supply,” while other papers 
considered Abilene’s new reservoir and sup- 
ply, relations of purity of water to public 
health, raw water settling basin, copper 
sulphate treatment and construction of 
purification plants. The proceedings were 
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varied by business, election of officers, 
complimentary luncheons, auto rides about 
the city, a complimentary swim and a re- 
ception. 

Virginia.—The State Board of Health has 
entered into coOperation with counties and 
communities in order to effect medical and 
correctional work 
The sum of 
$20,000 has been appropriated for this aid, 
that the 
amount twice as 
county 


conferences 


physical inspection and 


through the public schools. 


the condition being community 
shall to this 
large, the maximum for 
being $1,000. Child 
were heid during the week of July 24-31 at 


five stations in Roanoke County under the 


add sum an 


any one 


welfare 
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care of Dr. Mary E. Brydon, State Director 
of Child Welfare. A public health unit has 
been organized in Albermarle County and 
in codperation with the Blue Ridge Sana 
has established four tuberculosis 
clinics in the district. In Allegheny County 
under the auspices of the Virginia Tubercu 


torium 


losis Association a number of successful 


tuberculosis clinics have been organized. 


The Farmers’ 
ville was the occasion for raising funds for 


Union Picnic at Lawrence 
the employment of a public health nurse 
for Brunswick County. Rockbridge County 
taken the or 
a county health department 


likewise has steps toward 


ganization of 


CONVENTIONS, CONFERENCES, MEETINGS 


September 2-4, Duluth, Minn.—Mississipp1 
Valley Conference on Tuberculosis. 

September 6-7, Omaha, Nebr.—Missouri 
Valley Medical Society. 

September 7-8, Ogden, Utah—Utah State 
Medical 

September 7-9, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.— 
Health Officers of New York. 

September 7-9, Glenwood Springs, Col.—Colo- 
rado State Medical Society. 

September 7-10, Holyoke, Mass.—New Eng- 
land Waterworks Association. 

September 8-10, La Crosse, Wis.—Wiscon- 


sin State Medical Society. 


Association. 


Cal.—Cali- 
fornia Tuberculosis Association. 

September 9, Cheyenne, Wyo.—Northwest- 
ern Tuberculosis Conference. 

September 10-11, San Francisco, Cal.— 
Southwestern Tuberculosis Conference. 
September 13-17, San Francisco, Cal.— 
American Public Health Association. 
September 14-15, Springfield, I11.—Illinois 
Health Officials and State Department of 

Public Health. 

September 16-17, Springfield, Ill—Illinois 
Health and Welfare Association. 

September 16-17, Tacoma, Wash.—Washington 
State Medical Association. 

September 20-24, San Francisco, Cal.—In- 
ternational Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissioners. 

September 22, South Bend, Ind—lIndiana 
State Medical Association. 

September 24-October 3, Cleveland, O.— 
National Safety Council. 


September 9%, San Francisco, 
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September 29-30, Concord, N. H.—New Eng 
land Tuberculosis Conference. 

October 2, Lakewood, N. J.—New Jersey Anti- 
Tuberculosis League. 

October 4-7, Waterloo, Ila.—Tri-State Dis 
trict Medical Society. 
October 4-10, Montreal, Canada—American 
Association of Occupational Therapy. 
October 4-8, Montreal, Canada—American 
Hospital Association. 
October 7-8, Augusta, 
Health Association. 
October 7-8, Rutland, Vt—Vermont State 
Medical Society. 

October 9, Ottawa, Canada—Canadian As- 
sociation for Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

October 11-12—Wilmington, Del.—Delaware 
State Medical Society. 

October 11-13, St. Louis, Mo.—American 
Child Hygiene Association. 

October 12-13, Oklahoma City, Okla.—Okla- 
homa State Public Health Conference. 

October 12-14, Chicago, IIl.—Mississippi 
Valley Medical Association. 

October 13-15, Chicago, Ill.—Association of 
Railway Surgeons. 

October 15-16, Roswell, N. M.—New Mex 
ico State Medical Society. 

October 22-26, New York City—American 
Dietetic Association. 

October 28, Boston, Mass.—Massachusetts 
Association of Boards of Health. 

November 8-11, Louisville, Ky.—Southern 
Medical Association. 

November 13, Boston, Mass.—Massachu- 
setts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc. 


Me.—Maine Public 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 


Abstracted by Drs. E. R 


Promoting Plant Efficiency.—The eight- 
uur day is not only more efhcient than the 


ten-hour day in industrial plants, but is more 
conomical. 

[his is the conclusion reached by experts 
f the United States Public Health Service 
after a careful detailed study of conditions 
ind production in standard factories of both 
lasses, which has been under way since 1917. 
The plants surveyed were selected after a 


great deab of care. Each is a modern fac- 
tory, employing such a large number of work- 
ers as to make any conclusions reached apply 
to industry in general. The other consider- 
ation was that the machinery, manufactured 
product and processes in the ten-hour plant 
should be sufficiently similar to the eight-hour 
plant to make a comparison fair. 

The advantages are .all in favor of eight- 
hour days, or shifts, as compared with the 
ten-hour day, and relate to maintenance of 
output, to lost time and to industrial acci- 
dents. 

Here are the main conclusions summarized : 
output: The 
feature of the eight-hour day is steady main- 


Vaintenance of outstanding 
tenance of output. The outstanding feature of 
the ten-hour system is the decline of output. 
Lost Time: Under the eight-hour system 
work with almost full power begins and ends 
approximately on schedule, and lost time is 
reduced to a minimum. Under the ten-hour 
system work ceases regularly before the end 
of the spell and lost time is frequent. 
Stereotyped Ovytput: Under the 
system the laborers seem artificially to restrict 
their efforts and to keep pace with the less 
efficient workers. Under the eight-hour day 
the output varies more nearly according to 


ten-hour 


the individual capacity of the laborer. 
Industrial Accidents: This phase of the 
study is of particular interest. Ordinarily 
accidents may be expected to vary directly 
with speed of production, owing to increased 
exposure to risk. 
into consideration there is a marked modifica 
tion of this rule. When there is a reduction 
of output due to fatigue there is an increase 
that is, in the 


But when fatigue is taken 


in the number of accidents; 


Hayhurst and E. B. Starr 


last hour of the ten or twelve-hour day, m 
spite of employees slowing up in work, more 
accidents occur. If for any reason produc 
tion is speeded up in the last hours, when the 
laborers are fatigued, the rise in the number 
of accidents increases so rapidly as to leave 
no room to doubt that the higher accident 
risk accompanies the decline in working ca- 
pacity of the employee. 

The full report is 
Health Bulletin No. 106, which is the first of 
Public 


contained Publi 
a series to be published by the U. S. 
Health Service on the problems of industrial 
working capacity. 
+ 

Plant Dispensaries and their Equipment. 
which make service in 
dispensaries 


- Factors for good 


factory include accessible loca 
tion, unit arrangement, and agreeable person- 
nel. The 


dressing of patients and illustrates the time 


writer emphasizes system in the 


lost by a nurse in useless trotting to and fro 


and in the unnecessary expenditure of mo- 


tions. Charts show daily variations in num- 
ber of cases for the month of February in a 
typical plant in Toledo. The modern indus- 
trial dispensary is an evolution from the first 
The plant 
has become the industrial clinic. 

element in 
arrangement the 


aid cabinet. modern dispensary 
The location 
service, the 


is the first prompt 


proper second element. A 
design is shown for the plan of a typical in 
dustrial dispensary—C. D. Selby, Hospital 
Vanagement, April, 1920. 
+ 
Industrial Physicians Extend Their Or- 
ganization.—Following the meeting of the 
Association of Industrial Physi- 
New Orleans 


with the 


American 


cians and Surgeons at which 


was held in connection American 
Medical Association, a campaign is announced 


The 


last reports had 600 active members in what 


to extend membership. Association at 


is now its fifth year. The membership has 
been a little larger but decreased some during 
President Vincent of the 


Foundation stated that 


the war. Geo. E. 


Rockefeller 
there 


recently 


were some 1,500 corporations in the 


country employing industrial physicians and 
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surgeons, most of whom were full-time men. 
At the New Orleans meeting a program was 
set on foot to interest medical colleges and 
teaching institutions in extending their work 
to qualify their graduates for this important 
field. It is stated that the usual medical 
training does not fill the bill, and that about 
one more year of work of graduate character, 
devoted to such subjects as industrial psy- 
chology, statistics, sociology, public speaking, 
occupational therapy, functional re-education, 
industrial hygiene, occupational diseases, and 
the administration of industrial medical serv- 
ice is necessary. The officers elected for the 
present year are as follows: President, Dr. 
Otto P. Geier, Cincinnati, O.; First Vice Pres- 
ident, Dr. Thomas R. Crowder, The Pullman 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Second Vice-President, Dr. 
W. Irving Clark, The Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. 
Francis D. Patterson, Dept. of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg, Penn.; and Asst. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss M. S, Shane, P. O. 
Box 4055, West Philadelphia Station, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. What is believed to be the first 
local chapter of the National Association is 
the Cincinnati Chapter, whose organization 
has been completed in the latter part of the 
early months of 1920 and which has 
adopted a constitution and by-laws. An inno- 
vation consists in making eligible to active 
membership only those who are full-time in- 
dustrial physicians and surgeons and leaving 
to associate membership all others, among 
whom are included a number of specialists in 
medical practice. The Cincinnati Chapter has 
to date 58 members. At the meeting of 
the Ohio State Medical Association in Toledo 
during the first week in June, under the 
auspices of the firm of Heath, Selby and 
Hein, some 15 physicians of the state, promi- 
nent in this field, perfected a temporary or- 
ganization for forming a state chapter. A 
committee was appointed to proceed with the 
organization and to adopt principles of or- 
ganization. In this connection it is worth 
while to note that a similar organization of 
industrial engineers is prospective. Mr. 
Herbert N. Casson (100% Magazine, June, 
1920) writes the following in answer to “Who 
Are Industrial Engineers?”—‘“(1) Industrial 
engineering is an art, a science, and a pro- 
fession—all three. (2) Its scope is the whole 
field of industrial production—factories, mills, 
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mines, shipyards, etc. (3) It affects the oth 
engineering professions favorably by offering 
them a new species of skilled service. (4 
No man can qualify as an industrial engineer 
until he has spent at least five years suc 
cessfully in the practice of his professio: 
(5) The position of the industrial engineer 
will be very similar to that of the architect.” 
Some precepts from his statement might well 
serve as a guide for extension work in th: 
National Association of Industrial Physician: 
and Surgeons. 
+ 

Mine Rescue Work.—Two 
recently rescued from death in Indiana coal! 
mines through the bravery of fellow-miners 
and a knowledge the latter had gained in 
mine rescue work from the United States 
Bureau of Mines which had just completed a 
course of training among these miners. It 
is declared by the rescuers themselves that 
the two men would have lost their lives ii 
the old methods had been employed. 

The two lives saved in the Clinton, Ind., 
field are but two of the latest instances that 
have come to the Bureau of Mines and gen- 
erally the owners and superintendents of the 
mines are free to acknowledge that the res 
cues are the result of the efforts of the Bu- 
reau in training the miners. It quite frequently 
occurs that the miners in a certain part oi 
the country succeed in their daily work in 
saving the life of some miner before they 
have finished their course with the bureau 
Already more than 50,000 men have been 
trained, and it is estimated that men are 
daily being saved by these voluntary rescuers 
and many wounds and suffering lessened and 
workers are able to return earlier to their 
work by reason of the skill of the first-aid 
crews. 

In order to further this movement that 
involves more than a million men in the 
United States, the Bureau of Mines holds 
each year a great contest in which miners’ 
teams enter for the championship. The next 
contest of this character will be held at 
Denver, Colorado, September 9-11, and teams 
in the East and West are now in training to 
enter. This time the contests will include 
Canadian and Mexican teams, and promises 
to be a great international affair in which the 
workmen of three countries will participate 
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RELIABLE 


A Drinking Fountain 
that is 
Always Safe 


The nozzle from which the water issues 
cannot be touched by the lips. The column 
of water is directed at such an angle that 
in falling it cannot again touch the nozzle. 
It is also impossible for the fingers to touch 
the discharge pipe. This is what makes the 


PURO JIBERTY, 


DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


100% SANITARY 


Safeguard public health by equ 
ping schoolhouses, pla LA. 4 
—— and streets with Pure Liberty 
ountains. 


Our illustrated booklet will interest you. / 
PURO | 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 


HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


SAVE THE BABIES 


Educate the mothers to the impor- 
tance of maternal nursing in the wel- 
fare of the infant. 


“THE LONG vs THE SHORT HAUL” 
A MOTION PICTURE 


Showing the liability of contamina- 
tion in every step of the city milk 
supply, and why mother’s milk is best 
for baby. 

A most convincing piece of health 
propaganda. 


aged Health Board should use this 
film. 


Send for Bulletin. 


National Motion Pictures Company 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
Motion Picture Films, Slides and 
Machines 
Educational Films a Specialty 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Live Lantern Slides 
for Health Lectures 


A picture tells more at a glance 
than a hundred words of narra- 
tive, and its message is remem- 
bered far longer. 


EDEXCO LANTERN SLIDES 


will add force and entertainment 
to your Health Talks. 

Our new list comprises over a 
thousand slides on School, Child, 
Baby and Mouth Hygiene; Flies, 
Milk and Tubercu- 
osis. 


Send a Postal Today 


for our new list of slides—it is 
FREE for the asking. 


331 Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
LABORATORY NOTES 


Abstracted by 


Complement Fixation Test for Tubercu- 


losis.— | he ults 6,128 complement 


made on 1,207 sera from 1,000 


the 


Xation tests 


itients point t that this is not a 


the detection of tuber 


le 


100 percent test tor 


culosis \ consideral percentage oO! sera 


from incipient and far-advanced cases appar 


ently contains insufficient antibodies to fx 


complement no matter what system or what 


antigen used for the test 


About 
the 


1s 
results to 


all 


70 percent positive appear 


average findings with types of un 


selected active tuberculosis cases for many 


thousands of complement fixation tests made 


bacillus 
Nor 


almost 


Moder 


many serologists using tuberck 


suspensions or tuberculins antigens. 


das 


mal, non-tuberculous patients gave 


no positive results on repeated tests 


ately and far-advanced cases in good con 


dition showing constitutional symptoms gave 


an average of 85.2 percent positive fixation 


this 
The 


serics 


author concludes that the complement 


fixation test will not be very valuable, as an 


aid diagnosis, kK the tubs rculosis specialist 


except as a confirmatory test. However, a 


positive fixation reaction will be of very great 


value to the general practitioner, not only as 


aid in 


Jou 


as an 
Wedel 


a confirmatory test but also 


and prognosis.—von 


March, 


diagnosis 
1920, 
+ 
Biologic Studies of the Diphtheria Bacil- 
lus.—The morphologic characteristics of the 
to 


/mmun 


diphtheria bacillus show a tendency varia 


tions from time to time. The morphologic 


non-specific 
to D, 
are probably young forms of the more 


types therefore, apparently 
The 
and 


common granular types 


are, 


solid forms corresponding types 


»f the diphtheria bacil- 
They not 


Solid-staining types « 


are sometimes virulent. should 


us 


The Preliminary Programs 
August 


Francis H. Slack, M 


NEWS LETTER: 


and Mr. James M. Strang 


} ; 
basis 


the 
tests 


e regarded as avirulent on 


Virulence should 


the 


rphok alone 


to 


Positive 


rm 


made determine status of cart 


cultures from carriers whether 


or those im contact with Ca 


valescents 
sh uld be regardless 
+} 


morphologic characteristics until proven other 


considered virulent, 


Wisc 
By 
f the 


us¢ 


of the agglutination test two gr 
| 


oO bacillus have been dete: 


diphtheria 
showing 
The 


no differ 


mined. These groups are distinct, 


of cross-agglutination 
the 


eV nce 
of 
in morphology 


ho 


members two groups show 


ence or in relative virulence 
The antitoxins to these two groups are not s 
the agglutinins, 

seem to 
to both 


therapeutic 


sharply differentiated as 
smal! 


the 


in 
but 

diphtheric 

by 


a strain of tl 


group antitoxins exist 


amounts common groups, 


ant 


the 


effectiveness of 


toxin would probably be enhanced 


inclusion in its production of 


second or smaller group.—L. C 
Inf Dis., May, 1920, 


Havens, J 


+ 

Sterilization of Milk by Electricity.—In 
the “On the Destruc 
tion of Bacteria in Milk by Electricity” (Med 
ical Research Committee, Special Report Series 
No. 49) the authors that milk can b 
rendered free from B. coli and B. 
hy the electrical method without raising the 
temperature higher than 63° or 64° C.; that 
this temperature effect is very short in dura 
tion, and in itself is not the principal factor 
in the destruction of the bacteria; that though 
the milk is not sterilized in the strict sense of 
the word, yet the percentage reduction of the 
bacteria taken over a period of a fortnight is 
that the taste of the milk is not 
so far as careful chemical exam 
the 
not in any way impaired. 


conclusions of a report 


say 
tuberculos 


and 


altered, and, 


ination can determine, of the 


milk 

The scarcely consider the 
bactericidal of ‘the electrical 
rhey say that it is not due to copper liberated 
from the electrodes, for they found no trac: 
of copper in the treated milk.—Medical Officer 
May 1920, 200. (D. G.) 
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